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Compstat  consequences? 

5 axed  over 
bad  stats 

A roudnc  intpecoon  Ust  tununcr 
(hat  uaco>Tred  to  uniuuaUy  high 
number  of  cnmct  which  police  m New 
Orieant’  Iti  Dumct  improperly 
downgraded  to  leti  seaous  offcnact  has 
snowballed  into  a scandal  that  led  to  the 
dismissal  of  fis'c  veteran  officers  m 
October  for  allegedly  cookmg  their 
lunsdicoon’s  books. 

Police  Supenmendent  Edwin 
Compass  fired  the  1 si  Dutxsct’s 
commander,  Capt.  Nor\xl  Otazso,  a 29- 
year  veteran  who  won  cnmc  teducnoo 
awards  in  2002  and  2003.  Accordmg  to 
an  internal  audit  that  scrutiniaed  690 
reports  from  July  2002  until  last  May,  42 
percent  were  wrongly  downgraded  from 
ma|or  enmes  that  should  have  been 
reported  to  the  FBI  for  inclusion  in  the 
Uniform  Come  Reporta  Another  17 
percent  wxre  questionable,  said  investi- 
gators from  the  department’s  Public 
Integnt)’  Bureau. 

A more  cursor}’  check  of  the  city's 
•even  other  precmcti,  which  looked  at  a 
fraction  of  the  number  of  cases,  found 
su  that  had  error  rates  ranging  from  10 
percent  to  25  percent.  Only  one  district, 
the  3rd,  had  an  error  rate  of  zera 

A 225-page  report  issued  after 
Compass  announced  the  firings  said 
that  Orazio  encouraged  the  systematic 
downgrading  of  inadents  10  an  eHbrt  to 
wm  the  come  reducuon  awards  The 
district  posted  a 43-percent  drop  in 
major  cnmc  from  January  to  March 
2003,  compared  with  the  same  quarter 
the  previous  year,  and  a 22-percent 
declme  in  2002  compared  to  2001 . 

According  to  an  article  b}*  The  New 
Continued  on  Page  15 


Brame  blame 

Tacoma  report  points  to  troubled  chief,  agency 


As  yet  another  msxstigation  into  the 
troubled  Tacoma  Police  Department  gets 
underway,  details  released  from  the  probe 
concluded  in  November  by  stale  invesuga- 
lors  dcKnbe  a police  chief  coming  apart  at 
the  seams  and  an  agcnc}-  whose  command 
staff  alternately  protected  him  and  ined  to 
call  attention  to  his  dcienoraoon. 

Chief  Dand  Brame  shot  and  killed  his 
estranged  wife  Crystal,  ^nd  then  turned  the 
gun  on  himself,  in  a parkuig  lot  test  .\pnl  26- 
In  the  aftermath.  Pierce  Count}’  Prosecutor 
Gerald  A Home  requested  that  the  state 
Attorney  General's  Office  review  the  TPD- 

Afier  an  exhaustive  six-month  renew, 
msxstigators  staled  in  a report  to  Horne  that 
the  Tacoma  dcp.irimcnt,  while  not  a corrupt 


organization,  was  "culturally  deficient"  in 
some  key  areas  Rank-and-file  officers  wxre 
commended  for  then  performance,  but 
management  engaged  ui  questionable 
behanor,  the  insxstigalors  stated  .\lihough 
none  of  the  aciinties  rose  to  the  lesxl  of 
criminal  nobnons,  officiab  exhibited  poor 
judgment  at  the  \xr}’  least,  said  the  report 

The  probe  mmally  focused  on  the  alleged 
crunmal  behanor  of  former  Assistant  Chief 
Catherine  VCbodard  but  quickly  broadened  to 
include  nrrually  ever}'  aspect  of  the  depart- 
ment 0\xr  6,000  pages  of  information  wxrc 
gathered  by  in\xsQgators  in  more  than  6,000 
hours  logged  on  the  case. 

Among  the  more  sordid  details  to  be 
released  w’as  Brame’s  preoccupation  with  his 


What  did  the  Denver 
witness  say?  Don't  aks. 


The  Denver  Police  Department  has 
dropped  its  practice  of  has’ing  agenc}’ 
transenbers  spell  phonetically  those  words 
mispronounced  by  vntnesscs,  after  the  pobey 
was  made  pubbe  in  October  by  a local 
newspaper  columnist. 

Transcripts  of  mternews  with  a witness 
in  the  fatal  pobce  shooting  last  July  of  Paul 
Quids,  a dcvclopmcntally  disabled  15-year- 
old,  uicluded  words  such  as  "ask,’’  "some- 
thing,’’ "pobce,"  and  "hystencal"  that  were 
transenbed  as  "aks,"  "sumpin’,"  "poh-bce,” 
and  "hy'xslencal.”  llie  transcripts  and 
videotapes  had  been  made  av’ailable  to  the 
pubbe  after  Disinct  Attorney  Bill  Ritter 
chose  not  to  charge  Officer  James  Turney  in 
the  shooting. 

According  to  the  at}’’$  Safet}*  Manager,  .\l 
LaCabe,  no  racism  was  intended.  E\xiy 


Resifting  the  wreckage 
of  pursuit-related  crashes 


Under  a reintcrpreuiion  of  a 1994  Uw, 
(he  South  Carolina  Highway  Patrol  has 
estabbshed  a new  pohc>'  requiring  that  an 
outside  ageno'  insxstigalc  all  crashes 
resulting  from  high-speed  pobce  chases,  not 
iusi  those  in  which  a cruises  was  actually  hit. 

Ageno'  officuls  had  long  argued  that  the 
statute  called  for  uiNTSogators  to  exanune 
onh’  (hose  acodenis  in  which  a cruiser  came 
tn  contact  wnih  another  cat  or  propern'  The 
opinion  ran  contxary  to  those  of  die  state 
attoraei'  general's  office,  and  Uwmakers, 
including  former  senator  Larry  Ricfater.  who 
w*rote  the  original  Uw 

Then  m Nby.  50-year-oU  Besxth-  Meyers 
was  killed  w'hen  her  cat  was  broadsided  by  a 
Forest  Acres  pobce  sxhick  pursuing  1 
suspect  tn  1 counterfat-chcck  scheme  The 
Forest  Acres  Pcdice  Department,  allowed  to 
conduct  its  own  probe,  found  00  wTongdo- 
tng  by  officers.  The  case  remams  open, 
howeser. 


Col  RusseU  Roarke.  the  head  of  the 
Highway  Patrol,  said  his  agenc}'  had  followed 
the  letter  of  the  Uw;  and  would  on)}’  step  in 
if  asked  b}'  local  police  In  the  Mc}ers  case, 
no  such  request  was  made,  he  told  The 
Assooated  Press 

Senator  Phil  Levenos  (D-Sumter)  said  be 
hoped  to  introduce  legisUnon  that  wnuld 
danfy  the  law;  and  wnuld  bke  it  to  mdude 
local  pobce  agenocs.  The  patrol’s  new 
requirement,  which  took  effect  tn  Oaobet, 
does  not  address  wrecks  tninhang  muniapal 
departments 

"(The  Highway  Pim^  expressed  some 
concerns  about  this,  bur  I dunk  ulonutely 
tbey’D  be  comfortable  with  rt,"  Lesenos  told 
Law’  Enforcement  News  "\s  they  know; 
bong  m Uw  enforcement,  and  as  we  know; 
bang  m the  LegisUtute,  we  have  to  not  onh' 
do  the  nghi  thmg,  bur  Lire  to  appear  to  do 
the  o^t  dung  I |ust  see  it  as  pnnc^iles, 

CoDOaued  on  Page  14 


mispronunciaaon  gets  weiitcn  out  phoneQ 
call}',  regardless  of  the  speaker’s  race  or 
ethnicic}’,  he  told  columnist  Jim  Spencer  of 
The  Denver  Post. 

"No  one  meant  to  offend  anyone,"  said 
LaCabc.  "But  I can  certainly  understand  how 
someone  could  read  [the  transenpts]  and  get 
that  impression." 

There  had  been  a question  as  to  whether 
transenpts  needed  to  be  bteral  in  order  to  be 
acceptable  in  court,  he  said  The  Denver  cit}‘ 
attorney,  US.  attorney  and  distnct  attorney 
have  all  assured  the  pobce  department  that 
the  correct  spellings  would  not  dimmish 
their  cv’idenaar}'  value. 

*i  can  understand  why  people  reading  the 
transenpts  out  of  context  mi^i  be  upset," 
said  Chief  Gerry  VChitman.  "Our  transenp- 
tionists  had  the  best  of  intenoons.  I wanted 
(transenpts)  to  be  acceptable  m court  ’’ 

Capt.  Rick  Brazicl,  a commander  of  the 
Metro  Dmsion  with  the  Sacramento  Police 
Department  and  co-author  of  the  book 
"COP  Talk.  Essentia]  Communication  Skills 
for  Commonit}’  Pobemg,"  said  that  having  a 
pobc}'  of  phonetic  transenpoon  could  turn 
into  a pubbe  reUoons  issue. 

"(If)  someone  came  to  us  and  asked  that 
we  do  this,  the  first  place  1 would  go  would 
be  the  courts  and  ask  the  court  reponen 
how  the}’  were  doing  it  in  court,"  he  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  "If  >*ou’te  going  to 
do  that,  and  }*ou  don’t  loU  11  out,  you’re 

gotng  to  have  a problem It’s  the  btile 

things  that  come  back  to  get  you,  even  if 
there's  no  ouboous  intent" 

Unda  a new’  pobo;  sbng  and  idaocn  that 
could  identifi’  the  speaker's  ethnic  idenory 
wiU  remain  m the  txanscnpt,  as  wiD  poor 
grammar 

Notwithstanding  the  official  defiensc  of 
the  old  pncocc.  City  Council  President  Elbra 
Wei^eworth.  who  ts  bbek,  said  the  pobey 
wws  culniiafiy  msenstove. 

"It's  a different  wodd  out  here,"  she  told 
The  Pbst  “Ttople  say  to  us.  The  pobce  are 
supposed  to  represent  us.  but  it  seems 
they're  purang  us  dowm.** 


sex  bfc  and  thoK  of  his  colleagues  Cutreni 
and  former  membcis  of  the  dcpaitmeni 
were  implicated  in  sexual  luiMms  and  "sex 
clubs,"  said  the  report 

"V(c  are  mindful  that  an  individual's  sex 
bfc  IS  just  that  the  individual's,"  the  report 
said  "VClule  much  of  this  tnfotmatum 
appears  to  be  exaggerated,  a closer  cxamina 
Don  should  be  conducted  to  determme  if 
promoDons  were  made,  or  not  made,  un  (he 
basis  of  this  type  of  actnit}-" 

An  internal  affairs  prcKCeding  should  lie 
conducted  to  examine  w'hcihci  cmplovment 
dcusions  were  based  on  fav'onUsm  or 
invoKemeni  in  sexual  acovioes,  said  invesD- 
gators. 

Brame  sought  out  a sexual  rclanonship 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Family  matters: 

In  a collaborative  effort, 
a monthly  "Lunch  and 
Learn" program  in 
Charlotte  dissects 
domestic  violence  issues. 
See  Page  8. 


Shades 
of  concern 


Sccuniy  wws  increased  at  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  in  San  Francisco  and 
aatsoowide  on  Dec.  21  after  the  U-S. 
Department  oi  Homeland  Secuniy 
raised  the  naooo's  terror  alert  status  to 
orange,  or  high  risk,  the  second  highest 
alert  leveL 


(AFP/Cen;  lossfci) 


Around  the  Nation 


DELAWARE  — Stansacs  show  that  the 
Stale  Pobcc,  which  has  been  cncici^cd  for  its 
lack  of  divcrsit)',  is  actually  mote  diverse  than 
other  state  agcnacs.  Ethnic  nunontics  make 
up  12.5  percent  of  the  state  police. 

/iln. 

MAINE  — Members  of  the  legislative 
Commission  to  Improve  Community  Safety 
and  Sex  Offender  Accoiinlabdiry  are  seeking 
improvemcnis  in  the  way  the  state  deals  with 
sex  offenders  Recently,  a 23-ycar-old  man 
who  assaulted  a 7-year  old  girl  was  found  to 
have  been  released  from  (all  despite  two 
memos  from  a medical  director  for  the 
Department  of  Behavioral  and  Develop- 
mental Services  noting  that  the  man  would 
reoffend,  most  likely  resulting  in  "gnevous 
bodily  injur)'  or  death  ” 

MASSACHUSETTS  — 'Hie  Rowley  Police 
Department,  one  of  the  smallest  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state,  with  13  full- 
time officers.  8 part  time  reserves,  and  6 
civilians,  was  accredited  by  the  Massachusetts 
Pobcc  Accreditation  Commission  in 
October.  Chief  Kenn  Harr)'  said  that  he 
hoped  accreditation  would  lead  to  lower 
babibt)’  insurance  rates  and  give  his  depart- 
ment an  edge  when  seeking  grants. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Ucal  and  federal 
officials  arc  seeking  the  person  who  has 
mutilated  at  least  five  seals  off  the  state’s 
coast  .\uthontics  suspect  poachers  are 
selling  male  seal  genitalia  as  aphrodisiacs.  On 
the  black  maikct,  they  arc  worth  several 
hundred  dollars  per  ounce.  Killing  the  seals 
IS  a federal  crime 

NEW  JERSEY  — Oov  Jun  McGrccvey 
signed  into  law  a sweeping  expansion  of  the 
number  of  people  who  get  DNA  tested  In 
adihuon  to  including  all  state  pnsoners, 
paroles  and  probationers,  the  law  also 
requires  such  testing  for  those  sentenced  to 
any  form  of  slate  supervision,  juveniles 
adjudicated  as  debnqueni  and  people  who 
are  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insamt)'.  To 
fiind  a needed  increase  in  staffing  at  the 
state's  DNA  lab,  the  law  levies  a J2  surcharge 
on  parking  and  traffic  nckets. 

NEW  YORK  — The  family  of  Charmcnc 
Picketing,  27.  who  was  shot  and  killed  in 
Brooklyn  in  the  summer  of  2001,  has  filed  a 
544-milbon  suit  against  decorated  state 
trooper  Samuel  Mercado.  Pobcc  were 
executing  a search  warrant  at  the  home  of 
the  nctim’s  mother,  Cheryl,  who  was  tied  to 
a heroin  ring  Picketing  was  m a car  with  a 
suspected  drug  dealer  who  was  giving  her  a 
nde  to  pick  up  her  I -year-old  son  at  a day- 
care center.  Mercado  was  trying  to  remove 
the  dnver’s  seal  belt  when  the  trooper's 
drawn  weapon  was  bumped,  causing  it  to  fire 
a single  round,  hitting  Pickeong  in  the  neck. 

Citing  a 1934  state  law  that  bans  pobcc 
officers  from  any  involvement  m bquor  sales, 
the  New  York  City  Pobcc  Department's  top 
admuustration  are  seeking  to  shoot  doun  a 
City  Council  proposal  to  let  off-duty  pobcc 
moonbght  in  uniform  outside  of  nightclubs. 
Supporters  of  the  proposal  argue  that  the 
pobce  presence  would  deter  activmcs  that 
have  led  to  a nse  in  complaints  since  the 


city’s  smoking  ban  went  into  effect,  sending 
bar  patrons  who  smoke  out  into  the  streets. 

After  a month-long  civil  tnal,  a federal  jury 
m Brooklyn  found  that  the  city  of  New  York 
and  five  pobce  officers  were  not  bablc  for 
the  shooting  death  of  Gideon  Busch  in 
1999.  Busch  was  an  emotionally  disturbed 
man  who  witnesses  say  rushed  the  officers 
with  a hammer,  causing  them  to  shoot.  The 
mcidcnt  raised  questions  about  how  pobcc 
deal  with  emotionally  troubled  people 

A veteran  U.  S.  marshal,  Matthew  Healey,  38, 
was  found  dead  in  Riverside  Park  in  New 
York  City  on  Oct.  27.  Me  was  shot  once  in 
the  back  of  the  head  and  his  vehicle  had 
several  bullet  holes  in  it.  Pobce  arc  looking 
into  the  possibibry  that  Healey  may  have 
lulled  himself  and  made  it  look  bke  a murder 
to  allow  his  fanuly  bnc-of-duty  benefits  and 
spare  them  emharrassment.  Healey  learned 
only  days  carber  that  he  was  being  investi- 
gated for  alleged  financial  wrongdoing 

RHODE  ISLAND  — The  Central  Falls 
pobcc  department  is  recruiting  about  20 
people  to  take  part  in  its  first  Ciozens  Pobce 
Academy.  The  10-week  program  will  give 
participants  a chance  to  nde  with  officers  in 
their  cruisers,  attend  a mock  crime  scene  and 
use  a firearms  training  simulator. 

VERMONT  — Through  the  first  10 
months  of  2003,  State  Pobce  had  seized 
2,000  manjuana  plants  with  a street  value  of 
$4  million  and  made  31  arrests.  The  previous 
year,  pobcc  seized  1,344  plants.  Lt.  Thomas 
L’Espcrance,  head  of  the  Stale  Pobce  drug 
task  force,  attributed  the  increase  to  a better 
growuig  season  in  2003. 


FLORIDA  — Stuart  Assistant  Pobce  Chief 
Joe  Lyons  resigned  Nov.  14  amid  allegations 
that  he  asked  an  officer  not  to  wnte  a ticket 
for  a fnend  and  that  he  used  his  department 
car  for  personal  use  Lyons  claims  that  his 
case  was  treated  differently  because  he  is 
openly  gay  and  he  was  having  a relationship 
with  the  fnend  that  he  tned  to  help,  but  City 
Manager  David  CoUier  demed  the  assertiun. 
Chief  Edward  Morley  said  that  he  intended 
to  recommend  Lyon’s  dismissal  but  Lyons 
resigned  first. 

Escambia  County  Judge  Wilbam  White  has 
ordered  some  convicted  drunkcn-dnving 
offenders  to  place  bumper  stickers  on  then 
cars  that  read:  “How’s  my  driving?  The  judge 
wants  to  know!!!!’’  foUowed  by  a toll-free 
phone  number. 

LOU  ISIANA  — The  man  said  to  be  the  so- 
called  senal  snugglcr,  Steve  Danes,  allegedly 
entered  about  a dozen  apartments  of  young 
women  m Baton  Rouge  on  the  mormng  of 
Sept.  21  and  fixed  a snack,  watched  them 
sleep,  or  tidied  up.  Although  he  never 
harmed  his  victims,  law  enforcement  officers 
were  bewildered  because  the  aty  was  the 
epicenter  of  a recent  strmg  of  senal  murders 
and  the  snuggler  apparently  gamed  access  to 
the  apartments  because  the  women  didn’t 
lock  their  doors  Said  Pobce  Chief  Pat 
Englade  “Did  we  not  learn  a lesson  from 


the  scnal-kiUer  investigation  to  lock  die 
damn  doors?” 

The  Shreveport  Pobce  Department  has 
switched  to  a lower-tech  system  for  routing 
non-emergency  calls  because  the  voice 
rccogmtion  system  it  was  using  was  thwarted 
by  voices  with  Southern  drawls. 

A legal  battle  is  bemg  waged  on  both  sides 
of  Lake  Pontchartrain  over  the  question  of 
whether  pobce  and  firefighters  should  be 
exempted  from  paying  a $3  causeway  toll. 

ITic  issue  came  to  a head  when  Causeway 
officials  found  that  more  than  20  people  had 
appbed  for  the  waiver  from  the  Abita 
Springs  Pobce  Department  even  though 
there  arc  only  lune  pobce  officers  on  the 
force.  Abita  Springs  Pobcc  Chief  James  Lala 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  charges  that  he  sold  the 
commissions  Bndge  officials  have  changed 
the  toll  exemption  to  apply  only  to  on-duty 
pobcc  and  firefighters. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — A recent 
reorganization  and  beat  realignment  m High 
Pomt  has  reportedly  led  to  faster  pobce 
response  times.  The  system,  which  cuts  the 
aty  into  northern  and  southern  districts  and 
mcreases  staffing  durmg  the  peak  evenmg 
hours,  has  brought  the  average  response  time 
down  by  2 minutes  and  5 seconds  per  call. 
Also,  pnonty  calls,  which  mclude  emergen- 
cies as  well  as  officer-miDated  activity,  were 
answered  49  seconds  faster. 

TENNESSEE  — Stale  officials  are 
mvesQgating  an  mcident  m which  a man 
claiming  to  be  from  the  U S.  Department  of 
Homeland  Secunty  visited  the  BASF  plant  in 
Chattanooga  and  mspected  it  without 
notifying  the  state  homeland  secunty  office. 
Officials  say  it  is  standard  procedure  for  an 
inspector  to  inform  stale  officials  as  well  as 
local  law  enforcement  agenaes  when  they 
come  mto  town.  The  Hamilton  County 
Shenff’s  Department  received  no  notifica- 
tion. The  man  showed  up  wearing  a uniform 
and  had  a pistol  and  spent  several  hours 
talking  to  the  plant  safety  manager, 

VIRGINIA  — Prompted  by  a soaring 
homicide  rate,  Richmond  officers  will  be 
joiiung  forces  with  state  pobce,  whose 
counterterronsm  and  cominal  mtetdicoon 
umt  will  focus  on  neighborhoods  where 
violence  is  most  prevalent.  As  of  the  first 
weekend  m November,  there  were  83 
honucidcs  m Richmond  last  year,  compared 
to  59  by  the  same  time  m 2002. 

Radford  Pobce  Chief  Wes  Terry,  Officer 
Chns  Caldwell  and  1st  Sgt.  Pete  Rutzmski 
were  all  suspended  Oct.  31  after  a special 
grand  jury  indicted  them  on  misconduct  and 
other  charges.  All  of  the  charges  stem  from 
one  night  in  which  officers,  including  the 
chief,  responded  to  the  home  of  John  Byers 
to  mvesogare  a noise  complaint  and  found  a 
small  amount  of  manjuana.  The  officers 
searched  the  apartment  for  more  than  an 
hour,  leadmg  to  the  malfeasance  charges 
agamst  all  three  because  they  did  not  have  a 
search  warrant.  In  addition,  Byers  claimed 
tliat  Terry  walked  out  with  a Marine  Corps 
knife  that  looked  like  his.  Byers  reported  the 
kmfe  missing  and  pobcc  found  the  kmfe  m 
Terry's  office, 

Richmond  officer  Kenneth  Bayne  has 
created  a Web  site,  FireAndre.com,  to  vent 
cnocism  of  Pobcc  Chief  Andre  Parker  A 
department  spokesperson  said  that  Bayne 


was  recently  demoted  from  sergeant  over  a 
personnel  issue.  Parker  said  that  he  would 
not  let  a Web  site  distract  him  from  the  work 
that  needs  to  be  done. 


ILLINOIS  — A smdent  at  Northwestern 
Umversity  who  claimed  that  a man  put  a 
kmfe  to  his  throat  and  whispered  an  anQ- 
Hispamc  slur  has  been  charged  with  two 
felomes  for  making  it  all  up.  Jaime  .Alexander 
Saide,  the  19-year-old  freshman,  also  said 
that  someone  scrawled  and-Hispamc  graffiti 
outside  his  dorm  room. 

KENTUCKY  — A new  kind  of  metham- 
phetamint  lab  has  been  spotted  m Daviess 
County.  The  new  labs  are  harder  to  discover 
because  they  operate  without  anhydrous 
ammoma,  which  can  be  detected  mote  easily 
by  pobce  because  it  smeUs  like  cat  urine. 

MICHIGAN  — The  state  Court  of 
Appeals  overturned  a lower  court  decision 
and  upheld  the  promotion  of  Detroit  officer 
Eugene  Brown  to  sergeant.  The  lower  court 
had  set  aside  an  arbitrator’s  decision  to 
promote  Brown,  who  has  killed  three  people 
and  wounded  a fourth  in  nine  shootmgs  he 
was  involved  in  during  6 of  his  10  years  on 
the  force. 

OHIO  — Tom  West,  a former  employee  of 
Watkins  Motor  Lmes  in  Atlanta,  walked  mto 
the  trucking  company’s  office  m suburban 
Cincinnati  Nov.  6 and  shot  at  five  people  he 
didn’t  know,  kiUmg  two  workers  and 
wounding  three  others.  Watkins  was  later 
arrested  at  a truck  stop. 

.Although  a study  has  found  (hat  black 
drivers  were  stopped  more  frequently  than 
white  dnvers,  it  does  not  prove  that  pobce 
mtennonally  stop  black  dnvers,  according  to 
both  the  CmcmnaQ  pobce  and  the  Umversity 
of  CmcinnaO  professor  who  conducted  the 
study  of  traffic  stops.  The  study  was  done  as 
part  of  a 2002  agreement  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  and  to  settle  a lawsuit 
filed  by  black  activists  accusing  pobce  of 
harassing  black  people.  Similar  studies  will  be 
conducted  on  a quarterly  basis. 

Gov.  Bob  Taft  says  he  will  veto  a concealed- 
weapons  bill  unless  it  requires  pubbe 
identification  of  those  who  have  concealed- 
carry  perrmts.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  bill  include  a secrecy 
provision  in  which  the  county  sheriff  would 
have  to  destroy  the  fingerprints.  Social 
Security  number  and  the  background  check 
report  of  an  appbeant  within  20  days  of 
completmg  action  on  an  appbeanon. 

A 20-year-old  man  who  was  bu^larizmg 
another  man’s  apartment  turned  himself  m 
after  findmg  naked  pictures  of  young  girls, 
mcludmg  his  own  4-year-old  sister.  The 
burglary  victim,  Richard  Yearsley,  51,  was 
arrested  on  charges  that  include  rapmg  a 
child  under  the  age  of  13.  The  city  prosecu- 
tor will  determme  what  charges  will  be  filed 
against  the  burglar. 

WISCONSIN  — Winnebago  Count)' 
shenff’s  deput)'  Richard  A,  Meyer  was  killed 
m a traffic  crash  in  a construction  zone  while 
on  dut)'  on  Nov.  13.  The  cause  of  the  crash 
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was  under  investigation. 

Gov.  Jim  Doyle  has  vetoed  a bill  that  for  the 
first  time  m 130  years  would  have  made  '* 
concealed  weapons  legal  in  Wisconsin. 
Republicans,  who  control  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature,  are  expected  to  attempt  to 
ovcrndc  the  veto.  According  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin Shenffs  and  Deputy  Shenffs  Association, 
about  90  percent  of  shenffs  would  opt  out  if 
the  bill  became  law  because  they  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  conduct  adequate  back- 
ground checks  on  the  applicants. 


MINNESOTA  — A program  is  being 
pilot-tested  m Minneapolis,  Bloomington, 
New  Hope  and  Minnetonka  with  an  eye 
toward  elimmatmg  some  of  the  chance  for 
error  m lineup  idenofication.  The  program 
will  involve  switching  from  group  lineups  to 
sequential  displays  of  photos,  so  that 
witnesses  will  have  to  pick  the  person  based 
on  their  memories  rather  than  from  a 
companson  with  other  candidates  in  the 
lineup.  The  officer  administering  the 
sequence  is  in  no  way  involved  in  the  case 
and  witnesses  are  told  that  the  suspect  may 
not  appear  in  the  display.  If  the  effort 
succeeds,  it  will  be  expanded  to  all  mumci- 
palities  m Hennepm  County. 

MISSOURI  — The  Chesterfield  City 
Council  has  agreed  to  look  into  the  police 
department’s  request  to  switch  pension  plans 
from  a 401k-based  program  to  a defined 
benefits  plan.  Pension  consultants  say  that  a 
switch  could  cost  the  city  a lot  more  money, 
increasing  its  contnbubon  for  each  employee 
to  1 5 percent  from  the  current  8 percent. 

St.  Louis  Circuit  Court  Judge  Steven  Ohmer 
on  Nov.  7 permanendy  barred  the  state’s  new 
concealed  firearm  law,  saying  it  violated  a 
provision  in  the  state’s  constitution  which 
snpubtes  that  the  right  to  bear  arms  “shall 
not  justify  the  wearing  of  concealed  weap- 
ons.” Gov.  Bob  Holden,  who  called  the 
rulmg  “appropnate,”  said  that  the  conceal- 
and-carry  law  would  have  allowed  concealed 
weapons  in  places  like  day  care  centers, 
hospitals  and  schools. 

Kirkwood  police  have  deterrmned  that  a man 
who  had  two  legs  and  an  arm  shipped  to  him 
via  Federal  Express  apparently  did  not  break 
the  law.  TTic  man,  who  serves  as  a broker  for 
doctors  needing  body  parts  for  research,  was 
issued  a warning  for  operating  an  unlicensed 
business  from  his  home.  A spokesperson  for 
FedEx,  however,  said  that  the  shipment 
violated  company  policy  agamst  shipping 
“human  remains  or  body  parts.”  The 
shipment  was  found  by  FedEx  workers  when 
they  found  a box  leakmg  at  a St.  Louis  depot. 

MONTANA  — A new  law  m Montana  that 
holds  parents  accountable  if  tlieir  children 
arc  charged  with  alcohol  offenses  is  prompt- 
ing doubts  from  judges.  Under  the  law, 
youths  have  their  driver's  bcenses  suspended, 
and  parents  must  attend  substance  abuse 
classes  with  their  children. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — The  total  number 
of  arrests  reported  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  state  m 2002  dropped  from 


29,638  in  2001  to  29,145,  although  the 
number  of  drug  arrests  rose  to  1,752  from 
1 ,658.  The  number  of  drug  arrests  involving 
methamphetamine  increased  by  24  percent. 
Violent  crimes  went  up  by  7.6  percent,  with 
about  half  of  those  committed  by  juveniles. 

Retired  FBI  agent  Jane  Turner,  the  whisde- 
blower  who  m 2002  alleged  that  agents  stole 
a Tiffany  crystal  globe  from  the  ruins  of  the 
World  Trade  Center,  is  making  new  allega- 
tions concerning  the  mishandling  of  a child 
sexual  abuse  complaint.  Turner  said  that  in 
the  abuse  case,  which  took  place  on  an 
Indian  reservation,  the  9-year-old  victim  and 
other  children  who  were  in  contact  with  the 
suspect  were  never  interviewed  by  local 
authorities  or  the  FBI. 

The  results  of  a biannual  survey  show  that 
85  percent  of  Bismarck  residents  bebeve  that 
the  pobce  provide  adequate  service  in  their 
neighborhoods  and  that  93  percent  feel  safe 
and  secure.  Of  those  respondents  who  said 
they  had  dealt  personally  with  the  pobce 
sometime  in  the  past  year,  the  overwhelming 
majonty  said  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
encounter,  and  that  the  officers  conducted 
themselves  in  a professional  maimer  and 
provided  the  appropnate  amount  of  service. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Law  enforcement 
officials  and  agenaes  that  help  victims  of 
domestic  violence  m Soath  Dakota  say  there 
has  been  a nse  in  the  number  of  protection 
order  violabons.  Changes  in  legislation  make 
it  easier  to  get  a protection  order  against  a 
person  who  does  not  bve  with  a victim,  and 
more  people  are  aware  that  they  can  get  one. 


ARIZONA  — Residents  in  Scottsdale  can 
now  report  mmor  crimes  like  criminal 
damage  or  theft  online.  For  more  senous 
enmes,  residents  should  soil  call  pobce. 

Mancopa  County  Shenff  Joe  Arpaio 
armounced  that  his  agency  would  change  its 
high-speed  chase  pobey,  two  months  after 
the  East  V'alley  Tribune  reported  that  smee 
1989,  there  have  been  25  deaths  in  the 
Phoenix  area  that  can  be  attributed  to 
pursuits.  Under  the  new  pobey,  deputies  may 
not  enter  mto  high-speed  chases  for  ordinary 
traffic  violations  or  property  offenses. 

COLORADO  — Aurora  officials  have 
reached  an  agreement  that  gives  the  city  two 
years  to  comply  with  a voter-approved 
ordmance  to  mamtam  two  officers  for  ever)’ 
1,000  residents.  The  pobce  uiuon  and  aty 
officials  took  four  months  of  negotiations  to 
reach  an  agreement  over  the  10-year-old 
ordmance.  Currendy,  the  aty  employs  551 
sworn  officers,  makmg  the  department  31 
short  of  the  required  number  to  comply  with 
the  ordmance.  The  union  will  file  a consent 
decree  to  make  the  agreement,  which 
speafies  a month-by-monih  plan  to  employ 
604  officers,  legally  bmdmg. 

NEW  MEXICO  — The  Albuquerque 
Pobce  Department  will  begin  paymg  retired 
officers  $75  a day  to  tesafj’ m court.  In  the 
past,  officers  were  asked  to  testify  for  free 


and  if  they  didn’t  show,  the  cases  would  be 
dismissed.  According  to  the  district 
attorney's  office,  more  than  150  cases  ate 
dismissed  annually  because  reared  officers 
won’t  testify 

OKLAHOMA  — An  increase  m the 
number  of  attacks  on  prison  guards  is  a 
result  of  a state  law  that  gives  violent 
offenders  longer  sentences,  inmates  say, 
although  state  officials  say  understaffing  and 
the  growth  of  the  pnson  populaoon  ate  also 
part  of  the  problem. 

TEXAS  — Pobce  m Dallas  rescued  seven 
children  and  two  women  after  a standoff 
with  a gunman,  Francisco  Fuentes,  that  left 
him  and  two  other  men  dead.  Fuentes  had 
kept  the  pobce  at  bay  for  nme  hours  before 
the  SWAT  team  fired  tear  gas  and  stormed 
the  apartment.  Fuentes  had  engaged  m a 
standoff  with  pobce  two  months  earber. 

That  mcident  ended  peacefully. 

Five  Austm  pobce  officers  have  been 
suspended  after  it  was  discovered  that  they 
were  fishmg  at  the  lake  near  the  Decker 
Creek  Power  Plant  mstead  of  protectmg  the 
plant  from  possible  terrorism.  The  officers 
patrolled  the  plant  as  part  of  the  pobce 
department’s  Homeland  Defense  Unit. 
Assistant  Pobce  Chief  Rick  Coy  said  that 
officers  will  be  rotated  among  locadons  to 
prevent  similar  madents. 

In  order  to  help  recover  a porOon  of  costs 
lost  to  false  alarms,  the  Arbngton  Pobce 
Department  has  adopted  a “no  permit,  no 
response”  pobey,  which  in  its  first  three 
months  has  seen  a 21-percent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  times  officers  responded  to 
burglary  alarm  calls.  Pobce  estimate  that  the 
new  $50  permit  fee  will  generate  annual 
revenue  of  about  $925,000.  Arbngton  pobce, 
who  had  been  struggbng  with  a 99-pcrcent 
false  alarm  rate,  see  the  new  pobey  as  a good 
altemadve  to  a verified-response  pobc)-. 

UTAH  — ■ Tooele  County  Shenff ’s  Deputy 
Jeff  Mott  has  started  carrying  a complete 
birthmg  kit  in  his  cruiser  after  debvermg  two 
babies  m six  months.  In  the  latest  modem, 
Mott  responded  when  a woman’s  water 
broke  on  the  way  to  the  hospital. 


CALIFORNIA  — In  Suisun  City,  a rural 
community  30  miles  northeast  of  San 
Francisco,  at  least  eight  pipe  bombs  have 
been  left  m people’s  mailboxes.  Five  of  those 
exploded  but  no  one  was  mjured  as  the 
bombs  were  not  ngged  to  detonate  when  the 
mailboxes  were  opened 

The  Nmth  U S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
San  Franasco  has  upheld  a federal  distnct 
court  dcasion  allowing  the  family  of  an 
Oakland  plamclothcs  pobce  officer  who  was 
shot  by  two  rookie  officers  to  proceed  with  a 
lawsuit  against  the  officers  and  the  aty. 
Officers  Tun  Scarrot  and  .'\ndrcw  Koponen, 
who  shot  Officer  Wilbam  "WiUie”  \X^ilkms  m 
January  2001  becausc  they  mistook  him  for  a 
suspect,  had  argued  that  they  should  be 


immune  from  prosecuaon 

A federal  appeals  court  has  remstated  a 
lawsuit  agamst  the  gun  mdusiry  that  claims 
ns  sales  tacacs  allowed  a enmma)  bke  the 
white  supremaast  who  killed  a postal 
employee  and  wounded  three  children  to 
have  a gun  Buford  Furrow  is  currendy 
servmg  bfe  m pnson  without  parole  for  the 
1999  shootmgs.  The  dcasion  is  expected  to 
xe-igmte  the  debate  over  proposed  federal 
legislation  that  would  immunize  the  gun 
mdustry  from  lawsuits.  Currently,  about  30 
states  have  some  law  that  exempts  gun 
makers  and  distnbutors  from  bagaaon. 

The  Paafic  Legal  Foundation  and  the  group 
Lanno  Amencans  for  Immigranon  Reform 
have  filed  a lawsuit  to  block  a new  law 
grantmg  dnvers’  bcenses  to  illegal  imnu- 
grants  They  claim  that  the  law,  which  is  due 
to  go  mto  effect  this  month,  is  an  unconso- 
tuOonal  mtrusion  on  federal  authonty  over 
immigraQon  and  would  abet  voter  fraud. 

A man  robbed  a bank  m Modesto  Nov.  17 
d ispite  the  fact  that  he  had  forgotten  to  cut 
eye  holes  m his  mask.  The  visually  unpaired 
robber  ran  mto  the  bank’s  steel  door  frame 
on  his  way  out,  but  still  managed  to  take  an 
undisclosed  amount  of  money  and  get  away 
m a car  driven  by  an  accompbee. 

Oxnard  Pobce  Chief  Art  Lopez  took  heat 
from  angry  educators  and  commuruty 
acDvisrs  who  say  they  were  not  consulted  on 
his  plan  for  a charter  school  for  troubled 
children.  The  proposed  school,  vduch  would 
be  run  by  the  Oxnard  Pobce  Department, 
would  target  high-nsk  students  who  arc 
having  trouble  in  tradiQonal  schools  m an 
effort  to  gradually  steer  them  back  mto  the 
regular  school  system. 

HAWAII  — A report  by  the  state  Attorney 
General  found  that  Oahu  had  the  lowest 
ma)or-cnme  clearance  rate  m 2002,  at  less 
than  9 percent.  Hawau  County  had  the 
highest  rate,  22.6  percent.  Maj  Mark 
Nakagawa,  head  of  the  Honolulu  Pobce 
Department’s  Crimmal  InvesQgaaon 
Division,  said  the  department  did  not  have 
an  explanaaon  for  Oahu’s  rate  but  that 
officers  needed  more  mput  from  residents. 

NEVADA  — The  US.  Department  of 
Homeland  Security  has  added  Las  Vegas  to 
Its  bst  of  areas  that  could  be  targeted  by 
terrorists  and  awarded  it  $10.5  cnilbon  to 
upgrade  its  emergency  systems.  The  new 
round  of  fimdmg  is  based  on  a formula  that 
weighs  cnocal  mfrastructure  and  threat 
intclbgence  mformanon  as  well  as  popula- 
tion density.  Clark  County  Shenff  Bill  Young 
said  he  was  pleased  by  the  move,  pomtmg  to 
the  oty’sTiuge  snsitor  volume,  its  proximity 
to  Hoover  Dam,  and  the  fact  that  several  of 
the  9/ 1 1 hijackers  \nsitcd  Las  \'egas  several 
tunes  m 2001. 

OREGON  — Pordand  Pobce  Chief 
Dernck  Foxworih  plans  to  order  255  Taser 
stun  guns  and  tram  uruformed  officers  m 
then  use  m order  to  reduce  the  number  of 
officcr-mvolvcd  shootmgs  and  miunes. 

Former  St.  Paul  pobce  chief  Greg  Sicfkcn, 
56,  was  sentenced  Nov.  14  to  15  years  m 
pnson  after  being  conneted  of  sexually  . 
abusmg  a middle-school  gul.  The  mandatory 
minimum  sentenemg  pronsion  calls  for  six 
years  and  three  months  but  the  judge  said  he 
would  not  let  Siefken  off  that  easily. 
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Someday  their  prints  will  come: 


Little  Rock 

A pilot  program  Uunched  this  year  that 
has  taught  more  than  70  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
patrol  ofBccrs  how  to  collect,  preserve  and 
store  fingerprints  is  not  only  strctchmg  the 
agenq’’s  forensic  capabdiocs.  but  pronding  it 
uith  some  good  pubbe  relations,  as  u’cU. 

While  the  department's  seven  cnmc-scene 
investigators  gathered  fingerprints  at  the 
scenes  of  homiades,  robbenes  and  other 
nolent  crimes,  they  were  too  few  m number 
to  be  sent  tthdlKT)*  buiglari',  said  Sgt.  Terr}' 
Hastings,  a department  spokesman.  Officers 
vvxiuld  advise  MCOms  to  stay  awa)'  from 
surfaces  that  could  be  dusted  for  prints  until 
techrucians  vi'cre  sent  out  m a day  or  so 

“That  was  okay,  but  we  lost  a lot  of 
ciidence  that  u*ay,”  Hastings  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “So  we  tramed  officers 
to  take  fingerprints  b)*  proiidmg  them  with 
kits  and  putting  them  through  school  on 
how  to  take  fingerprints.  If  they  see  some- 
thing they  think  has  a fingerprint  on  it,  they 
can  take  the  fingerprint  themselves." 

The  print  is  then  submitted  to  the  lab 
u-herc  it  is  scaimed  and  <ent  through  the 
department's  APIS  system  for  matching. 

Smee  May,  when  the  mmative  got  underway, 
officers  have  taken  75  fingerpnnis  from 
different  crime  scenes,  with  10  to  15  of 
those  instrumental  m cracking  a case,  he  said. 

'AXc  have  so  many  large  crimes  where 
cnme-scene  im-esDgators  are  used  that  it 
takes  away  from  |fingerpnntmg]  at  burglancs 
and  other  less  compbeated  enmes,”  Capt 
TTiomas  Barisch,  who  oversees  the  program, 
told  The  Arkansas  Democrat  Gazette. 

“There's  a lot  of  endence  we  can  get  now 
that  could  have  been  lost.  We’re  rolling 
forward  now,  tcjing  to  get  ever}’body 
trained" 

James  T Clark,  director  of  the  Arkansas 
Crime  Laboraiory,  said  hasing  pobce  look 
for  fingerprints  would  help  solve  more 
crimes. 
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cops  are  learning  how  to  dust 


“^’ou  have  more  patrol  officers  on  duty 
who  can  get  to  the  enme  scene  faster  and 
quicker  than  detectives  who  already  have 
cases  backed  up,”  he  told  The  Democrat 
Gazette. 

Drtlc  Rock  used  its  own  forensic  team  to 
tram  the  officers.  At  last  count,  76  out  of 
568  officers  had  undergone  the  trainmg. 

“It  opens  up  those  cnme-scene  folks  to 
do  otlier  thmgs,”  said  Hastmgs.  “So  that's 
reaUy  a cost-sanng  tool.” 

Although  the  program  was  prompted  by  a 
number  of  issues,  mciuding  manpower  and 
the  need  to  gather  evidence.  Little  Rock’s 
crime  rate  has  also  soared  of  late. 


According  to  the  FBI’s  Uniform  Crime 
Reports,  the  aty-  expcnenccd  a 22-percent 
mcrcase  m overall  crime  m 2002  compared 
to  the  year  before.  With  1 1 ,236  offenses  per 
100.000  residents,  it  ranked  thud  nationally 
among  aoes  of  1 00,000  or  more.  Only  St. 
Louis  and  Adanta  had  higher  crime  rates. 

The  aty  also  ranked  first  in  burglary,  up 
from  12th  place  m 2001,  and  thud  for 
property  crimes  m 2002,  mcludmg  burglanes, 
thefts  and  auto  thefts,  up  from  21st  place  the 
previous  year.  There  were  3,252  burglanes  m 
2002. 

“It’s  such  a new  program,”  said  Hastmgs. 
“It’s  havmg  a small  impact  nght  now,  but  as 


it's  gertmg  mote  and  more  up  and  operating, 
it  will  have  a bigger  impact.” 

He  also  noted  the  benefit  of  havmg  a 
program  that  is  just  a good  “P.R.  tool.” 
Through  television  shows  like  “CSI,”  said 
Hastmgs,  the  pubbe  is  more  aware  then  ever 
of  forensic  techmqucs,  mcludmg  fingerprmt- 
ing. 

“It’s  not  )ust  a enme-fightmg  tool,"  he 
said.  “A  lot  of  folks  watch  T\’  and  they 
realize  there  ate  fingerpnnis.  The  officer 
takes  the  fingerprmts  nght  then  and  there, 
they  don’t  have  to  stay  away  from  the  item. 
So  it’s  a P-R-  tool  for  us,  and  it  works  very 
well.” 


Houston  PD  harvests  new  crime-lab 
troubles,  as  toxicology  unit  is  closed 


After  a senior  forensic  analyst  failed  to 
pass  a competency  test.  Houston  pobce 
offiaals  m October  shut  down  a second 
division  of  the  department’s  troubled  crime 
lab  m less  than  a year. 

Actmg  Chief  Joe  Breshears  closed  the 
toxicology  section  after  Paubne  Lome,  a 28- 
yeai  veteran,  made  three  errors  on  one 
portion  of  an  exam  adirmistered  as  part  of 
the  lab’s  effort  to  earn  accreditation. 

The  mcident  is  )ust  the  latest  m an 
ongomg  saga  of  woes  affecting  the  Houston 
Pobce  Department,  one  that  mcludes  the 
fatal  shootmg  of  a homiade  detective  m his 
office,  and  a news  report  that  found  possible 
pobey  violaoons  by  officers  moonbghiing  at 
bars. 

While  pobce  say  it  is  not  known  how 
many  cases  Lome  worked  on  duimg  her 
three  years  m the  toxicology  section,  the 
department  plans  to  review  170  blood  and 
urme  analyses  and  has  left  the  door  open  for 
many  more 

Lome  was  the  lab's  highest-rankmg 
analyst,  workmg  dueedy  below  the  crime 
lab’s  director.  She  performed  all  the  toxicol- 
ogy tests  and  managed  the  15-membcr  staff 
of  the  narcotics  division.  Lome  was  also 
responsible  for  cabbrating  the  machmes 
measuring  blood-alcohol  levels. 

“This  IS  bke  a mghtnure,"  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Mane  Muruer  told  The 
Houston  Chroruclc.  “If  this  leads  to 
questions  about  drug  testing,  the  numbers 


"This  is  like  a 
nightmare,"  one 
prosecutor  says  of 
the  latest  lab  debacle. 

are  going  to  be  astronomical.  But  if  there  is 
the  possibtbty  that  messed-up  lab  work  put 
someone  m pnson,  we  have  to  fix  it." 

Lome’s  work  could  have  affected  cases 
mvolving  such  offenses  as  manslaughter, 
mtoxication  assault  and  dm'mg  while 
mloxicated. 

The  narcotics  section  received  nearly 
16,000  controUed-substance  cases  last  year, 
accordmg  to  department  records.  Muruer 
said  that  the  distnct  attorney's  office  has 
already  begun  to  develop  a database  of  cases 
that  might  be  affected,  and  has  been  meeting 
with  pobce  officials  to  determine  how  large  a 
review  might  be  necessary. 

“\’ou  could  not  pick  an  area  with  a larger 
caseload  than  narcotics,  and  [lx>mc]  super- 
nsed  that  section,"  Municr  said. 

While  Breshears  said  his  immediate 
concern  is  the  cases  Lome  handled  in 
toxicology,  an  miernal  mvestigation  will 
review  her  other  work  as  well 

Just  as  Breshears  was  announcing  the 
shutdown  of  the  toxicology  unit  on  Oct.  29, 
he  was  hit  with  news  of  the  death  of  veteran 


homicide  detective  Larry  Boyd  Smitli,  61, 
who  was  shot  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  cubicle. 
Pobce  have  deebned  to  say  whether  the 
shootmg,  which  is  still  under  mvesngation, 
was  self-mfbcted  or  accidental. 

“He  was  just  a star  for  the  division,”  said 
retired  Capt.  Bobby  Adams,  who  led  the 
homiade  umt  for  12  years.  “When  he  and 
his  partner  were  on  a scene,  you  knew  it  was 
gomg  to  be  done  nght.  And  I never  recall 
him  ever  bemg  asked  to  do  somclhmg  that 
he  didn’t  do  it  absolutely  correctly,  and  with 
a good  attitude.” 

Officials  are  also  revicwmg  the 
department's  ouisidc-empIo)'mcnt  pobey 
after  an  undercover  report  by  local  television 
station  KTRK-Channel  13  showed  officers 
workmg  at  local  bars  allowmg  customers  in 
through  back  doors  and  hidmg  durmg  a raid 
by  the  state  Alcohobc  Beverage  Comnussion. 

Houston  is  the  largest  pobce  department 
in  the  nation  that  allows  sworn  personnel  to 
moonbght  at  clubs.  The  pracDce  has  been 
banned  for  decades  m New  York,  Los 
.\ngeles  and  Chicago,  as  well  as  m Dallas. 

San  Antomo  and  Austm. 

Accordmg  to  an  earber  report  by  "rhe 
Chromcle,  more  than  half  of  the  200  bars 
where  officers  were  found  to  work  have  been 
cited  by  the  *\BC.  The  three  bars  featured  m 
the  television  news  report  have  had  more 
than  a dozen  violations  m the  last  three 
years.  One  place,  the  Hurricane  Hut,  has  had 
34  smee  2001. 


Summit  planned  to  provide 
the  big  picture  on  internal  affairs 


Recognizmg  mterna)  affairs  as  one  of  the 
last  areas  of  law  enforcement  to  remam 
untouched  by  the  type  of  mnovaoons  that 
have  revolutionized  crime  fightmg  and 
analysis  m recent  years,  the  Los  Angeles 
Pobce  Department  is  usmg  a federal  grant  of 
$414,000  to  convene  a summit  on  the  issue. 

"Every  chief  spends  a considerable 
amount  of  time  on  the  problem,”  Pobce 
Chief  VCilbam  Bratton  wrote  m his  grant 
request.  "Every  city  has  a history  of 
problematic  mcidcnts,  and  most  communi- 
ties have  concerns  over  the  process  used  by 
theu  respective  department  to  mvesogate 
and  manage  pobce  misconduct  allegations.” 

Bratton  added  that  as  chief,  he  needs  to 
renund  himself  constantly  to  manage  for  the 
“95  percent,  not  the  5 percent'’  who  are 
constantly  m trouble 


To  that  end,  the  department  has  m\itcd 
representatives  from  13  major-aty  agencies 
to  discuss  ways  in  which  standards  could  be 
unproved.  Among  those  expected  to  attend 
are  officials  from  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago.  Nbanu  and  Phoenix. 

“Wc  need  to  develop  the  best  way  to 
mvesugatc  cveryihmg  from  a police  shootmg 
to  a complamt  from  a prisoner,”  said  Deputy 
Chief  ^bchael  Berkow,  whose  position  as 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Professional  Stan- 
dards was  among  those  that  got  changed  m a 
reshufflmg  of  the  L.\PD’s  command  staff 
Berkow  was  picked  by  Bratton  m November 
to  serve  as  his  chief  of  staff 

Pobce  departments,  Berkow  said,  have 
acted  alone  for  too  long  m developmg 
pobcics  to  deal  with  such  issues  as  surveil- 
lance. racial  profibng,  drug  tesong  and 


misuse  of  cnmmal  databases  by  officers. 

“There  are  roads  others  have  traveled,” 
Assistant  Chief  John  Buchanan  of  the 
Phoenix  Pobce  Department  told  The  Los 
Angeles  Tunes.  “\'ou  can  save  yourself  extra 
work  and  avoid  mistakes.  This  is  ultimaiely  a 
tool  to  develop  the  best  practices.” 

Vtlule  the  L.APD  would  host  the  meeting, 
the  grant  money  would  be  used  to  estabbsh 
teleconference  bnks  among  the  13  depart- 
ments’ mtcrnal  affaus  bureaus.  These  bnks 
could  also  be  implemented  for  other  aspects 
of  pobemg,  such  as  counterterrorism. 

Noted  Berkow,  a former  Irvmc,  Cabf., 
pobce  chief  who  once  worked  m a Jusbee 
Department  program  traimng  foreign  pobce 
officers:  “This  technology  has  been  used  by 
the  mibtary  worldwide  for  years.  The 
pobemg  world  is  laggmg  behmd  ’’ 
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Once  protective,  now  defective? 

States,  feds  up  in  arms  over  shortcomings  in  police  body  armor 


Data  showing  that  the  fabdc  used  in  some  police  body 
armor  could  lose  aS  much  as  20  percent  of  its  strength 
after  just  two  years  has  led  to  a flurry  of  lawsuits  by  states 
against  the  manufacturer 

Massachusetts  Attorney  General  Thomas  Reilly  filed 
suit  m November  against  Second  Chance  Body  Armor  Inc 
of  Central  Lake>  Mich.,  askmg  that  a fudge  halt  the  sale  of 
its  vests  in  the  state,  and  that  the  corhpany  replace 
defective  products  or  return  officers'  money. 

A similar  action  was  brought  by  .\rkansas  Attorney 
General  Mike  Beebe,  who  has  demanded  that  Second 
Chance  refund  more  than  $200,000  for  body  armor 
bought  for  the  Arkansas  State  Police  and  the  state  Capitol 
Police.  In  Arizona,  Attorney  General  Terry  Goddard  has 
also  demanded  a refund  or  replacement.  And  in  Peimsylva* 
ma,  the  state  police  have  struck  a tentative  deal  for  close  to 
$1  million  in  free  bulletproof  vests. 

'The  level  of  outrage  is  very,  very  high,”  said  Andy 
Swann,  president  of  the  Arizona  Police  Association. 

An  intensive  review  of  body  armor  reliability  has  also 
been  launched  by  US.  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft. 

In  a letter,  Senators  Patrick  Leahy  (D.-Vt.)  and  Ben 
Nighthorse  Campbell  (R.-Colo.)  said  the  review  should 
also  look  into  whether  companies  knowingly  sold  defective 
vests  and  if  so,  whether  they  should  be  barred  from 

V 


participating  in  federal  grant  programs. 

"Close  doesn’t  count  when  the  lives  of  pobce  officers  are 
on  the  line,”  said  Leahy. 

The  Justice  Department’s  initiative  includes:  A study  by 
the  Nanonal  Institute  of  Justice  on  how  the  vests  are 
certifiecl  by  the  government;  a summit  meeting  of  law- 
enforcement  organizations,  vest  manufacturers  and  testing 
groups  to  review  the  study  and  deiermme  whether  the  body 
armor  remains  suitable  for  police,  and  finanaal  assistance  to 
law-enforcement  agencies  and  states  in  replacing  defective 
body  armor. 

Although  the  vests  are  covered  by  a five-year  warranty. 
Second  Chance  notified  police  agencies  in  September  that  a 
material  inside  the  vests,  called  Zylon,  detenorated  faster 
than  expected.  In  June,  Forest  Hills,  Pa.,  Police  Officer 
Edward  Limbacher  was  injured  when  a .40-caliber  bullet 
pierced  his  vest  and  lodged  in  his  stomach.  The  vest  had 
been  made  less  than  a year  before. 

The  company  that  makes  Zylon,  Corporation  Toyobo  of 
Japan,  found  that  the  synthetic  fiber  loses  15  percent  of  its 
strength  when  exposed  to  104-degreeSheat  and  80  percent 
humidity  for  150  days. 

Second  Chance  began  selling  the  Ultima  and  Ultimax 
vests  with  Zylon  about  four  years  ago.  It  discovered  prob- 
lems with  the  matenal  during  tests  performed  over  the  past 


two  years  on  200  used  vests.  The  company  has  since 
stopped  selling  those  models. 

Other  vest  makers  use  Zylon,  but  Second  Chance  is  the 
only  one  that  has  gone  public  with  the  problem,  said 
Gregg  Snuth,  a company  spokesman.  The  vests,  he  said, 
have  helped  save  the  lives  of  35  officers  struck  by  gunfire. 

One  of  the  deals  offered  by  Second  Chance  to  depart- 
ments is  the  fortification  of  the  Zylon  layers  with  Kevbt 
panels.  It  also  offers  trade-in  discounts  on  Monarch 
Summit  vests,  made  with  a different  protective  matenal,  or 
a “warranty  adjustment”  that  gives  pobce  discounts  on  any 
Monarch  vest.  ‘>mt 

The  Arkansas  anomey  general  has  rejected  those 
alternatives,  however.  “We  can't  take  chances  with  officers' 
bves,”  Beebe  told  The  Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette. 

‘That’s  just  not  something  we  even  mess  around  with.” 

But  pobce  organizations  called  on  the  nation’s  pobce  to 
continue  wearing  the  body  armor,  noting  that  wearing  no 
vest  is  worse  than  wearing  one  that  might  be  ineffective. 

“I  want  to  strongly  encourage  pobce  officers  every- 
where to  continue  wearing  their  vests  — even  if  it  is  a 
Zylon  vest  — until  this  investigation  is  completed. . .and 
corrective  measures  are  taken.”  said  Craig  W Floyd, 
chairman  of  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Officers’ 
Memorial  Fund. 
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Red  light,  green  light,  1-2-3. . . 


Signal-changing  device  raises  concerns 


Before  fantasy  becomes  reabty  for  some 
motonsis,  traffic  engineers  in  Minnesota 
would  like  state  lawmakers  to  introduce 
legislation  that  would  make  it  illegal  for 
individuals  to  possess  an  electromc  device 
used  by  emergency  vehicles  to  turn  traffic 
bghts  from  red  to  green. 

The  mechanism  ts  called  a mobile 
infrared  transmitter,  or  MIRT.  About  the  size 
of  a dashboard-mounted  radar  detector,  it  is 
the  tngger  device  m what  are  caUed  traffic 
preemption  systems.  The  NDRT  interacts 
with  a receiving  device  mounted  on  a 
stopbght,  and  can  change  the  bght  from  a 
range  of  about  1,500  feet 

Until  recently,  MIRTs  were  sold  to 
authorized  users  by  3M  Co.,  one  of  the 
pnmar)’  producers  of  the  devices,  for 
approximately  $650  to  $1,000.  Last  January,  a 
Fndlcy,  Minn.,  company,  FAC  of  Amenca, 
began  selling  a cheaper  version  for  $300. 

Several  MIRTs  that  showed  up  on  the 
eBay  on-bne  auction  site  were  removed  after 
FAC  of  Amenca  complained. 

“We  gel  caUs  from  individuals  who  want 
to  buy  the  equipment,  but  the  answer  is  no,” 
Tim  Gow,  FAC's  president,  told  The 
Mmneapobs  Star-Tnbunc.  'This  is  a bfe- 
saving  piece  of  equipment." 

Smee  the  1970s,  MIRTs  have  been  widely 
deployed.  A study  of  78  ma)or  metropobtan 
areas  last  year  conducted  by  the  US. 
Department  of  Transportation  found  them 
used  at  26,500  mtersecttons.  In  Mmneapobs, 
about  40  percent  of  the  city’s  roughly  900 
traffic  bghts  can  be  preempted.  Many 
suburbs  have  the  system  on  all  their  signal- 
controlled  mtcrsecDons 

“Apparently,  m all  these  commumties  that 
have  been  doing  that  stuff,  they  never 
thought  about  the  average  Joe  Blow  domg 
it,”  Mmneapobs  Pobce  Robert  Olson  said  m 
an  mtcrvicw  with  Law  Enforcement  News. 
"You  can  just  imagirtc  the  consequences  of 
someone  maiupulatmg  those  traffic  bghts 
and  the  impact  it  could  have  on  a city, 
especially  with  a huge  downtown  like  ours. 
We  have  [protest]  groups  down  here 
rounncly  and  one  of  their  tactics  is  to 


disrupt  traffic.  Now  they  can  do  it  with  a 
bttle  electromc  box  that  no  one  could  see.” 

While  there  have  been  no  reports  so  far 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  m the  stale 
havmg  problems  with  the  device,  a traffic 
engineering  group  with  the  Mirmesota 
Department  of  Transportation  is  recom- 
mendmg  to  state  lawmakers  that  legislation 
be  wntten  to  specifically  ban  the  use  of  the 
NORT  by  unauthorized  mdividuals. 

“It  has  the  potential  to  be  a huge 
problem,”  Steve  Misgen,  a signal  operations 
engmecr,  told  The  Star-Tnbune.  “VC'c  can 
record  the  numbers  of  preemptions  we  sec 
at  our  signals,  and  we're  gomg  to  start  domg 
that  to  see  if  there’s  a problem.  If  we  see  a 
pattern  where  every’  day  at  about  3:30  p.m. 
one  parncular  signal  gets  preempted,  we'll 
respond  appropriately.  Such  abuse  could  take 


credibibty  away  from  the  system,  and  that 
could  delay  some  responders.” 

Capt.  Greg  Roehl  of  the  Brooklyn  Park 
pobce,  told  The  Star-Tnbune  that  many 
motonsts  “fantasize”  about  accessonzmg 
their  cars  to  fum  streets  into  their  own  left- 
hand  lanes. 

“I’ve  been  asked  many  times  by  teenagers, 
'Can  we  tnp  those  sensors  by  flashing  our 
high-beams  on  and  off  really  fast?’”  he  said. 

In  Ohio,  Repubbean  US.  Senator  Mike 
De'X^me  mtroduced  legislation  m November 
that  would  oudaw  unauthorized  use  of 
MIRT-bke  gadgets.  Individuals  and  distnbu- 
tors  who  sell  them  could  be  fined  up  to 
$10,000  and  jailed.  Distnbutors  could  get  up 
to  year,  users  up  to  six  months. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  promised  by  a 
state  lawmaker  in  Michigan. 


Schaumberg,  111.,  Pobce  Director  Richard 
Casler  has  suggested  that  a village  ordmance 
be  drafted  there  to  make  local  enforcement 
easier,  although  there  have  been  no  reports 
from  the  field  about  the  use  of  black-market 
NORTs. 

Last  year,  he  noted,  llbnois  Gov.  Rod 
BlagOjench  signed  a bill  makmg  their  use 
illegal. 

Both  3M  and  Tomar  Electronics  make 
encry’pQon  technology  that  can  lock  out 
unwanted  preemptions.  Those  systems, 
however,  cost  about  $2,500  per  unit  more 
than  the  other  type.  And  m Mmneapobs,  for 
example,  only  a handful  of  the  bghts 
overseen  by  Nbsgen  have  a module  that 
allows  for  encry^pnon  The  rctrofittmg 
expense  for  aoes,  counties  and  states  would 
be  huge,  he  said. 


Candid-camera  reporting  on  racism 
leaves  Brit  police  little  to  smile  about 


Footage  shot  by  an  undercover  reporter 
for  the  BBC  durmg  a seven-month  mvestiga- 
Qon  that  showed  British  pobce  recruits 
praismg  Adolf  Hitler,  weaimg  Ku  Klux  Klari 
masks,  and  espousing  racist  threats  led  to  the 
resignations,  suspensions  and  dismissals  of 
nearly  a dozen  officers  m October. 

Called  'The  Secret  Pobceman,”  the 
television  documentary  filmed  a class  of  120 
recruits  at  the  Bruchc  Naaonal  Trammg 
Center  m Warrmgton,  Cheshire.  Mark  Daly,  a 
28-year-old  reporter,  underwent  a nine- 
month  trammg  course  and  was  servmg  as  a 
probationary  officer  with  the  Greater 
Manchester  Pobce  when  he  shot  the  footage 
usmg  a pmhole  camera  m his  uniform  and 
his  cat. 

Among  the  images  he  captured  were  a 
white  recruit,  now  an  officer  in  North  Wales, 
wearing  a Klan  hood  and  saying  that  he 
would  kill  a Pakistani  if  he  felt  he  could  get 
away  with  it.  Another  recruit  was  sectedy 
filmed  threatenmg  an  .^sian  tramee,  calbng 


him  a "f*  * *mg  Paki,”  and  saying  he  would 
chase  him  down  the  road  while  wearing  his 
Klan  mask. 

“I  dunk  a lot  of  people  will  be  surpnsed,” 
Daly  told  The  Manchester  Guardian. 

The  expose  prompted  an  mquiry  mto  ail 
pobce  forces  m England  and  Wales  by  the 
Commission  for  Raaal  Equabty,  The 
comrmssion  has  written  to  all  43  chief 
constables  requestmg  mformation  on  what 
measures  they  take  to  root  out  raasm,  and 
how  they  deal  with  officers  who  display  such 
attitudes. 

Daly  said  he  was  assigned  the  story 
because  the  BBC  wanted  to  mvesngate  the 
progress  Greater  Manchester  had  made  m 
the  five  years  since  its  chief  constable,  David 
Wilmol,  had  said  he  would  stnve  to  eradicate 
msntutional  raasm  from  the  force. 

“What  the  program  shows  is  that  they're 
failmg,”  said  Daly. 

Since  the  show  was  aired,  six  officers 
from  the  Greater  Manchester,  Cheshire  and 


North  Wales  pobce  services  have  resigned, 
and  two  have  been  suspended.  A Scotland 
\ard  recruit  has  also  resigned  and  a special 
constable  termmated.  Of  the  eight  m-servicc 
officers  named  m the  documentary,  seven 
were  recruits  when  the  documentary  was 
shot;  the  eighth  was  a seasoned  officer. 

The  program  was  mioally  dended  by 
Home  Secretary  David  Blunkett,  who 
suggested  that  the  BBC  had  earned  out  a 
“covert  stunt.”  Later,  he  desenbed  the  raasm 
shown  in  the  film  as  “horrendous.” 

Daly,  who  did  not  disclose  that  he  was  a 
workmg  |oumabst  when  he  )omcd  the  force, 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  obtammg  his 
pobce  wages  by  decepQon,  presentmg  false 
documents;  and  damaging  pobce  property  — 
his  bulletproof  vest,  m which  a any  cameri 
was  concealed  The  BBC  has  countered  that 
the  money  he  earned  as  a probationary 
officer  was  kept  in  a separate  account  which 
can  be  turned  over  the  Greater  Manchester 
Pobce. 
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It's  over 
for  Olson 

As  he  enters  his  last  scvTral  u'ccfcs  as 
chief  of  the  Minneapolis  Pobce  Department, 
Robert  Olson  said  he  does  not  consider  the 
stndes  made  by  the  agency  to  be  “his  legacy,” 
but  rather  the  legacy-  of  a force  that  he  has 
been  forninact.^ough  to  lead  for  the  past 
nine  years. 

Olson,  57,  ttiil  be  moving  on  in  January* 
after  the  expiration  of  his  tliird  term.  Too 
young  to  retire,  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News,  he  does  not  yet  know  where  he  will  be 
going-  So  far,  Olson's  career  has  taken  him  to 
Vonkers,  N.Y.,  where  he  survived  a car-bomb 
attempt  on  his  life,  and  to  Corpus  ChrisQ, 
Texas,  among  other  junsdiedons.  Olson  also 
serves  as  president  of  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum,  a post  he  would  relinquish 
once  he  is  no  longer  a chief 

Olson’s  contract  was  not  renewed  by 
Mayor  R.T.  Rybak,  with  whom  Olson  had 
had  an  uneasj'  relationship,  and  who  had 
previously  failed  to  have  him  removed.  The 
chiefs  relationship  with  the  union  has  also  at 
times  been  strained.  Former  Police  Federa- 
tion president  A1  Berryman  told  The 
Minneapolis  Star-Tnbune  “I  don’t  think  Bob 
Olson  did  a bad  job,  but  we  didn’t  always  get 
the  truth  out  of  him  about  what  he  was 
going  to  da” 

“-•\s  far  as  Minneapolis  is  concerned,” 
Olson  said,  there  is  a lot  to  be  proud  of  The 
aty  IS  the  safest  it  has  been  in  30  years,  he 
noted,  and  some  of  the  programs  bemg  used 
there  have  pur  the  department  back  on  the 
map  as  a ”cuttmg-edgc”  police  agenq’. 

Among  these  is  an  automated  system  the 
an-  been  using  since  1997  to  gather  data 
about  pawn-shop  transactions.  Dozens  of 


Robert  Olson 
Next  carter  stop  — unknown. 


pobce  departments  and  sheriff’s  offices  pay 
fees  to  belong  to  the  system  to  share 
information  about  pawn  shops  around  the 
metropobtan  area  and  the  state. 

Pawn  shops  are  required  to  report  all 
sales  transactions  daily.  When  sales  are 
uploaded  to  the  automated  system,  subsenb- 
mg  law-enforcement  agenaes  compare  the 
enmes  with  their  records  of  stolen  items. 
Not  only  has  the  system  drawn  the  interest 
of  jurisdictions  around  the  country,  but  use 
of  its  underlying  intellectual  property  could 
earn  Minneapobs  as  much  as  $100,000  a year 
m revenue  if  a bcensing  contract  with  a 
major  corporation  is  approved. 

Minneapobs  was  also  lauded  by  the  Pobce 
Foundation  as  one  of  three  major  cides  that 
successfully  repbeated  the  Compstat  system. 
TTie  other  two  were  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  New 
Orleans. 

“We  were  proud  to  be  m that  quartet,” 


Olson  said. 

Credit  has  also  been  given  to  Olson  for 
the  development  of  a discipline  matrix 
system  that  clearly  laid  out  penalties  for 
excessive-force  mcidcnts.  Tlie  department’s 
reputation  for  being  staffed  with  officers 
who  stepped  over  the  line  — known  as 
"thumpers”  — preceded  his  command. 
During  his  first  few  months  on  the  job, 
Olson  demoted  several  officers. 

The  aty  also  lost  a lawsuit  around  that 
time,  to  the  tune  of  roughly  $l  milbon,  for 
brutabty.  A federal  court  called  the  agency 
“debberaiely  indifferent,”  said  Olson. 

“We’ve  gotten  nd  of  that  monicker.  The 
department  had  a reputation  m 1995,”  he 
told  LEN.  “That’s  why  I was  brought  in,  to 
change  how  we  manage  the  place.  We  had  a 
reputation  for  bemg  ‘thumpers.’  That's  not 
there  anymore.” 

But  for  all  the  good  he  has  wrought  in  the 
department,  Olson  has  soli  been  criticized  by 
pubbe  officials  and  parts  of  the  community. 

In  2000,  the  City  Council  questioned  the 
department’s  tactics  in  deabng  with  protest- 
ers at  a genetics  conference.  Olson  turned 
over  to  the  FBI  m October  an  investigation 
into  the  alleged  sodomy  of  a suspect  by 
pobce  wieldmg  a toilet  plunger.  A citizens’ 
forum  that  month  was  rife  with  accusations 
of  pobce  brutabty  agamst  minorities, 
particularly  males. 

VCTule  the  bst  of  contenders  for  the  pobce 
chief’s  post  has  not  been  made  pubbe,  some 
candidates  have  pubbcly  confirmed  their 
status.  A national  search  is  bemg  conducted 
by  the  Oldani  Group  of  Bellevue,  Wash. 

Charles  Moose,  former  chief  of 
Montgomery  County,  Md.  and  Portland, 

Ore.,  is  among  those  who  have  appbed  for 
the  job.  The  50-year-old  Moose  is  one  of  26 
candidates.  Others  mclude  Lucy  Gerold  and 
Sharon  Lubinski,  the  Minneapobs 
department’s  two  deputy  chiefs,  and  Fourth 
Precinct  Inspector  Tim  Dolan. 


Road 

hazard 


An  Ohio  sute  trooper  stands  next  to  her  cruiser  on  Dec.  6 as  the  Highway  Patrol 
began  the  usk  of  closing  a 20-mile  stretch  of  the  southern  section  of  Interstate  T. 
which  encircles  Columbus.  A task  force  investigating  a series  of  at  least  16  ambus 
style  shootings  — one  of  them  faul  — on  the  beltway  road  requested  the  shutdovi 
order  to  conduct  ballistic  tesu. 


A banner 
effort 

Raised  on  stones  that  his  US.  Marme 
father  told  liim  of  the  flag-raismg  at  Iwo 
Jima,  Connecticut  State  Trooper  Eric 
Murray  felt  that  after  100  years,  his  agency 
deserved  its  own,  So  he  created  one. 

“I  always  knew  that  a flag  was  a rallymg 
pomt  for  soldiers  on  battlefields,  and 
countnes,  particularly  our  country’,”  said 
Murray,  a 13-year  veteran  who  is  an  mstruc- 
tor  at  the  state  pobce  academy  m Meriden. 

The  agency’s  new  flag  has  the  modern 
state  pobce  patch  m its  center,  along  with 
smaller  images  of  the  United  States  and 
Connecticut  flags.  Blue  stands  for  authonty, 
gold  for  royalty,  and  gray  for  neutrabty.  The 
letters  “SP”  appear  in  a black  diamond. 

“We’re  very  proud  of  it,”  said  Pubbe 
Safety  Commissioner  Arthur  Spada.  “It  is 
important  we  carry  the  flag  now,  physically 
and  metaphorically.” 

The  first  embroidered  flag  was  unveiled  at 
a ceremony  in  July  commemorating  the 
agency’s  centennial.  Streamers  were  placed 
on  the  pole  by  family  members  of  all  21 
troopers  killed  m the  bne  of  duty.  The  flag 
will  be  placed  at  state  pobce  headquarters  m 
Middletown. 

Each  of  the  12  state  pobce  barracks  will 
fly  a flag,  paid  for  by  the  union,  the  state 
pobce  alumni  association  and  die 
department’s  credit  union. 

“It’s  a distinctive  symbol  of  pnde,”  said 
State  Pobce  Union  president  Mark  Wallack. 

Cops  put 
on  notice 

To  a force  seemingly  overjoyed  with  a 
sudden  change  in  management  at  the  Detroit 
Pobce  Department,  mtenm  Chief  Ella 
BuUy-Cununings  issued  a stern  reminder  in 
November;  There  may  be  a different  face  at 
the  hebn,  but  the  goal  of  professionabsm 
will  stay  the  same. 

Although  BuUy-Cummings  was  named 
interim  chief,  Mayor  Kwame  Kilpatrick  has 
said  he  will  not  conduct  a search. 

“This  is  the  chief  of  this  department,” 
said  Kilpatrick.  “We're  not  looking  for 
anybody  else.  We  want  to  make  sure  we’re  all 
engaged  and  moving  in  the  right  direction.” 
BuUy-Cummings,  46,  replaced  Jerry 
Oliver  as  chief  after  his  resignation  in 
November,  following  a plea  of  no  contest  to 
possession  of  an  unbeensed  handgun.  He 
faded  to  tell  officials  at  the  Detroit  Metro 
Airport  that  his  checked  luggage  contained  a 
loaded,  .25-cabber  handgun.  At  the  time, 
Obver,  56,  was  on  his  way  to  a Phdadelphia 
for  the  annual  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Pobce  conference. 

BuUy-Cummings  is  a veteran  officer  who 
joined  the  Detroit  force  at  age  19.  Moving 
swiftly  through  the  ranks,  she  commanded 
the  city's  Northwest  Precinct  before  retiring 
in  1999.  It  was  Obver  who  urged  her  to 
rejoin  the  department  in  2002,  appomting 
her  as  assistant  chief.  BuUy-Cummings,  who 
earned  a law  degree  from  the  Detroit  CoUege 
of  Law  in  1998,  had  been  working  as  a labor 
lawyer. 

"For  those  who  think  that  the  tremen- 
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dous  changes  will  be  thrown  by  the  wayside, 
let  me  be  clear:  Discipline  and  accountability 
will  remain  a top  pnont)’  in  this  administra- 
tion,” she  said- 

Observers  believe  that  Bully-Cummings 
has  a better  shot  at  ushering  m a new  era  at 
the  DPD  than  did  her  predecessor.  Oliver, 
who  was  brought  in  as  a reform  chief  from 
Richmond,  Va.,  two  years  ago,  found  himself 
consistently  at  odds  with  the  rank  and  file.- 
Among  the  bitterest  battles  was  one  over 
some  900  disaplinary  actions  pending 
against  officers.  Bully-Cummings  said  she 
plans  to  resolve  them  all. 

Bully-Cummings  is  also  said  to  have  a 
more  open  leadership  style.  One  of  the 
cnacisms  of  Oliver  was  that  he  had  a heavy- 
handed  approach.  Said  BuUy-Cummings;  “I 
commumcate  I am  open  to  suggestions.” 

She  also  has  the  support  of  the  force.  In 
a ringing  endorsement  of  the  new  chief, 
Assistant  Chief  Waller  Shoulders  said  that 
Bully-Cummmgs  "doesn’t  have  to  look 
behind  her  as  she  goes  forward  in  doing  her 
job.  We’ve  got  her  back.” 

It  is  also  believed  that  Bully-Cummings’s 
mulQethiuc  background  — she  is  both  Asian 
and  black  — will  be  an  advantage.  Commu- 
nity groups  were  pleased  with  the  choice, 
noting  her  work  as  an  activist  in  the  pre- 
dominantly bbek  and  Hispanic  southwest 


EUa  Bully-Cummings 
Her  work  is  cut  out  for  her. 


section  of  the  aty. 

“She  IS  a bve  example  of  two  cultures  and 
two  different  races  coming  together,"  said 
David  Marroquin,  executive  director  of 
Southwest  Commumry  Pobcing. 

Still,  Bully-Cummings  will  have  her  work 
cut  out  for  her.  Detroit  is  operatmg  under 
two  federal  consent  decrees  — one  requiring 
It  to  reform  its  lethal  force  pobaes  and  the 
other  Its  treatment  of  pnsoners. 

It  was  Obver’s  reform-mindedness,  said 
BuUy-Cummmgs,  that  made  her  come  back 
to  pobemg. 

• Obver  was  charged  with  a avil  infraction 
and  will  be  fined  between  $300  and  $1,000 
for  failing  to  declare  the  pistol.  He  was 
quoted  as  saymg  that  as  a sworn  officer,  he 
did  not  have  to  declare  the  weapon  — but  it 
was  subsequently  repotted  that  although  he 
was  m the  process  of  becoming  a sworn 
officer  in  hbchigan,  he  had  not  yet  been 
certified.  The  gun  was  one  he  had  owned  for 
years,  he  said. 

Obver  said  he  resigned  because  "stones 
and  rumors”  about  the  mcidcnt  were  makmg 
It  difficult  for  him  to  carry  out  his  |ob.  Of 
his  tenure  m Detroit,  he  said:  “These  two 


Proud  past,  challenging  future 

NYPD  Bomb  Squad  marks  100  years  of  explosive  cases 


One  hundred  years  ago,  fighting  terror 
was  likely  to  mean  investigating  a slew  of 
extoroorust  bombings  perpetrated  by  a 
notorious  organized-crime  group.  Today,  it 
could  mean  a nuclear,  chemical  or 
biological  attack.  But  in  both  cases,  it  is 
the  members  of  the  New  York  City  pobce 
bomb  squad  who  will  put  their  skills  — 
and  their  Eves  — on  the  bne. 

The  unit  celebrated  its  100th  anmver- 
sary  at  a gala  event  in  November.  During 
that  time,  it  has  lost  six  members  — 
miracidously  few,  but  still  too  many  by  any 
measure.  Det.  Claude  Richards,  46,  who 
was  mcknamed  “Felix  Unger,”  was  the  last 
to  die.  He  perished  in  the  collapse  of  the 
WorldTrade  Center  on  Sepf.  11,2001. 

The  bomb  squad  curtendy  includes  40 
men  and  14  bomb-sniffing  canines,  as  well 
as  equipment  the  unit’s  founders  could 
hardly  have  imagined-  It  helps  to  be  a 
hands-on  kind  of  person,  said  Sgt. 

Michael  Walsh,  who  has  a background  in 
electronics  and  worked  for  his  father’s 
locksnuthing  company.  The  squad  trains 
daily,  constructing  fake  bombs  from 
alarms  or  cell  phones.  Each  is  a puzzle 
that  other  members  have  to  solve.  They 
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years  have,  without  a doubt,  been  the  most 
challenging  in  my  32  years  in  law  enforce- 
ment.” 

His  secret 
is  out 

It  might  have  been  the  poorest-kept 
secret  in  town,  but  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Pohee 
Chief  William  Finney  waited  until  Novem- 
ber to  make  the  long-expected  announce- 
ment that  he  uxniJd  be  calling  it  a career  next 
July. 

Finney,  54,  was  the  state's  first  black  chief 
A naove  of  St.  Paul,  he  was  appomted  by 
Mayor  Jim  Scheibcl  in  1992,  and  kept  on  by 
Mayor  Norm  Coleman  in  1998.  His 
relationship  with  Mayor  Randy  Kelly, 
however,  has  been  more  contentious,  and 
some  say  it  was  arguable  whether  he  would 
have  been  reappointed  for  a thud  term. 

SpeculaQon  has  been  buildmg  as  to 
whether  Finney  will  challenge  Kelly  m the 
2005  mayoral  race.  There  has  been  bad 
blood  between  the  two  for  mote  than  a 
decade.  During  the  1990s,  Kelly,  then  a state 
legislator,  proposed  a measure  that  would 
have  merged  the  police  department  with  the 
Ramsey  County  Shenff’s  Office. 

"That  shocked  me,”  said  Finney.  “The 
way  that  I mterpreted  it  was  that  they’re 
trying  to  hurry  up  and  eliminate  the  depart- 
ment so  I don’t  get  a chance  to  be  chief." 

There  is  no  denying  how  popular  a pobce 
leader  Finney  has  been  with  the  community. 
Called  the  “people's  chief,”  at  6 feet  4 inches 
tall,  he  was  a towenng  figure  in  St.  Paul,  both 
bterally  and  figuratively. 

"He  built  a trust  and  respect  from  a lot 
.of  different  constituencies.”  said  Scheibcl. 
“The  people  of  St.  Paul  saw  him  as  ‘our’ 
chief.” 

Said  Cmdr.  Bill  Macrioez.  who  was 


also  surf  the  Lniemet  for  information  on 
new  bomb  designs. 

“You  have  to  be  a person  who  is  con- 
standy  seeking  more  knowledge  because 
every  day  we  come  in  and  we’re  reading 
intelligence  information  that  we’re  getting 
from  all  these  different  sources,"  Walsh  told 
The  (New  York)  Daily  News. 

The  unit  develops  strategies  for  dealing 
with  a dirty  bomb,  or  as  it  is  formally  called, 
an  “improvised  radiation  disposal  device.” 
Said  the  bomb  squad’s  commander,  Lt. 
Mack  Torre:  “We’re  paid  to  think  about  it 
We  don’t  worry,  we  think.  And  we  think 
about  and  devise  methods  and  plans  of 
attack  for  any  number  of  dungs.  You  name 
the  scenario  and  we  have  a basic  plan  on 
how  we’re  going  to  deal  with  it.  We  don’t 
walk  into  things  blind.” 

Before  it  was  called  the  bomb  squad,  the 
umt  was  called  the  Italian  Squad.  It  got  that 
name  probing  cases  such  as  the  one  that  led 
to  the  death  of  its  founder,  Lt.  Giuseppe 
Petrosino.  He  was  gunned  down  in  Sicily  in 
1909  while  mvestigaling  bombings  in  New 
York  City  by  the  Black  Hand,  a forerunner 
of  the  Mafia. 

For  undercover  work,  men  of  Italian 


William  Finney 
'Veoplt's  chief''  winds  it  down. 


recruited  by  Finney  in  the  1980s  as  a 
commander  in  the  iraimng  unit:  “WTiite, 
black,  Latino  or  female,  he  provided  a lot  of 
opportumties.  He’s  very  charismatic,  solid 
and  sincere.  He  was  a fnend  and  a mentor.” 

Finney,  he  told  The  Minneapolis  Star- 
Tnbunc,  would  pass  on  the  accolades  when 
they  were  coming,  but  when  an  “ass-chewing 
was  coming,  he’d  give  you  them,  too.”  Said 
Martinez:  "I  always  appreaated  that  about 
him” 

During  his  tenure,  Finney  tnplcd  the 
number  of  women  on  the  force,  from  33  to 
99.  He  hired  the  department’s  first  Hmong 
officer,  and  increased  the  overall  number  of 
mmonty  officers  from  52  to  78. 

“I’m  a firm  bebever  that  he’s  a histone 
chief  who  took  us  out  of  the  1970s  mode  of 
pobemg  and. . .mto  the  new  miUenmum,” 
said  Cmdr.  Kevin  Casper,  a former  history- 
major.  Finney  hued  him  when  he  dcaded  to 
enter  law  enforcement  after  working  for  a 
transportaoon  company.  “His  mantra  is  ‘be 
responsive  to  and  reflective  of  the  commu- 
mty.’” 


Giuseppe  Petrosino 

His  Ugfuy  lives  on. 


heritage  were  recruited,  like  Amadeo 
Polignani,  the  detective  who  foiled  the  plot 
to  blow  up  St.  Patnek’s  Cathedral  m 1915. 

“The  bves  of  the  many  are  worth  more 
than  the  few,  I really  bebevc  that,"  said  the 
squad’s  most  semor  member,  Det.  Joe 
Putkowski,  who  jomed  m 1988. 

y 

Back  to 
school 

The  federal  government’s  Office  of 
Domestic  Preparedness  is  offering  a 
graduate  degree  m homeland  secunty  for  law 
enforcement  officers  and  others  m the  pubbe 
safety  field. 

The  program  will  run  for  18  months  with 
all  expenses  paid  with  federal  funds,  mclud- 
mg  transportation.  Students  are  required  to 
bve  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  in 
Monterey,  Cabf , where  the  program  is  being 
held,  for  two  weeks  each  quarter. 

“We  ate  educatmg  a new  generation  of 
leaders  at  the  state  and  local  level  who  can 
function  effectively  m the  new  homeland 
secunty  environment,”  Dt-  Chris  Bellavita, 
a member  of  the  NPS  faculty,  said  in  a 
prepared  statement  “Homeland  security  is 
not  a command-and-control  envuonment. 
These  students  arc  leammg  how  to  coordi- 
nate and  wotk  coUaboratn'ely  with  different 
levels  and  disapbncs.  They  ate  learning  how 
to  develop  coabuons  and  organizational 
structures  that  don’t  get  m the  way  of 
coUaboraoon.” 

.\mong  the  topics  coveted  will  be  world 
pobdcs  and  how  terronsm  is  handled  by 
other  governments.  Students  will  also  learn 
about  the  layers  of  mfrastructurc.  mcluding 
water,  power,  transportation,  information 
technology,  finance  and  methods  for 
detcrrmmng  the  “cnocal  nodes"  and 
intcrdepcndcnaes  of  the  infrastructure  in 
theu  own  )unsdictions. 

Other  courses  will  exanune  fear  manage- 
ment; the  rclaaonship  between  cml  and 
nubtary  organizations,  and  asymmetrical 
warfare. 

.■\ppbcations  arc  being  accepted  for  future 
sessions,  the  next  available  session  begins  in 
September. 
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Food  for  thought,  fuel  for  action 

"Lunch  and  Learn"  lecture  series  raises  domestic-violence  awareness  in  Charlotte 


A I2-scs5ion  lecture  senes  auned  at 
raising  au'arcncss  of  domestic  violence  was 
bunched  in  Nos’cmber  by  Charlotte- 
Mecklcnburg,  N.C,  police,  prosecutors  and 
MCQms*  ad\*ocarcs. 

Dunng  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year, 
the  number  of  domesoc  violence  calls  rose 
14  percent  from  the  same  penod  in  2002, 
according  to  pobce  statistics.  Of  the  seven 
suspects  charged  with  killing  their  partners 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  2003,  four 
had  been  charged  previously  with  nolent  or 
drug-related  crimes 

Called  "Lunch  and  Learn**  the  lunchtime 
program  was  created  by  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Police  Department  m con|unc- 
oon  with  the  Mecklenburg  County’  Women’s 
Commission  A senes  of  one-hour  lectures 
on  a \’anety  of  topics  pcriainmg  to  domestic 
Molencc  and  prevenoon  will  be  held  every 
month  for  the  next  year  at  St.  Peter’s 
Catholic  Church  in  the  downtown  area.  The 
senes  is  free  and  is  open  to  the  public. 

"Domestic  \nolcncc  is  so  complex  that 
you  can*t  |ust  talk  about  one  issue,  it’s  a host 
of  issues  that  you  have  to  have  some  kind  of 
understanding  of  so  you  can  truly  make  an 
mformed  decision  on  what  you’re  going  to 
do,”  said  Sgt.  \’icky  Suarez,  head  of  the 
agency's  domestic  Molence  unit. 

Allhough  there  have  been  several  high- 
profile  domesQc  s’lolence  cases  both  locally 
and  around  the  state  over  the  past  few 
months,  there  was  no  case  in  parncubr  that 
prompted  the  creation  of  the  lunchtime 
senes,  said  pobce. 

In  looking  at  the  overall  problem,  Suarez 


noted.  It  became  apparent  how  many  victims 
did  not  know  of  theu  partner’s  violent  past. 
Thus  the  iniQaJ  session  — "Investigate  Your 
Mate”  — offered  ops  about  how  to  conduct 
a background  check  on  a potendal  partner 
through  the  Internet. 

Often,  partners  know  bttle  if  anything 
about  theu  potenoal 
mates  before 
entering  a rebtion- 
ship,  noted  Capt. 

Tim  Danchess. 

"Too  often  w’c  get 
cases  where  they’re  in 
a datmg  rcbQonship, 
they’ve  known  each 
other  for  months, 
and  the  victim  gets 
assaulted,”  he  told 
Law  Enforcement 
News.  "We  ask 
where  docs  the  guy 
bve?  ‘WeU,  I don’t 
know.’  VCTiat’s  his  last 
name?  "I’m  not  sure.’ 

It  amazes  us.  They 
don’t  even  know  the 
basic  information,  let  alone  perhaps  they’ve 
been  arrested  before  for  similar  offenses.” 

There  are  a number  of  Internet  sites, 
some  free  and  some  that  charge  as  bttle  as  $5 
for  a records  check,  said  Danchess. 

‘We  gave  a host  of  Web  sites  they  could 
go  check,  starting  with  the  county  shenff,” 
he  told  LEN.  ”’\'ou  can  go  to  theu  Web  sue 
and  see  if  they  have  a local  arrest  history, 
free  of  charge.  We  also  gave  some  warning 


signs  to  look  for.  If  you're  in  a dating 
relanonship  and  these  things  start  to 
happen.. .you  might  be  clued  in  that 
something  is  about  to  happen.” 

In  one  such  case  pobce  ated  as  an 
example,  a Charlotte  woman,  PhyUis  Davis, 
came  close  to  death  after  being  stabbed  17 


times  by  her  boyfnend,  Eddie  Hudson. 

Davis  had  apparently  missed  some  of  the 
warning  signs.  Hudson  rarely  allowed  her  out 
alone,  and  when  she  threatened  to  leave,  he 
bought  her  diamonds. 

More  to  the  point,  Davis  did  not  know 
poor  to  the  attack  that  Hudson  had  served 
13  years  in  pnson  for  killing  two  previous 
wives.  Convicted  as  a habitual  felon  after  the 
assault  on  Davis  in  1997,  Hudson  is  now 


serving  bfe  in  pnson  without  parole. 

The  most  recent  homicide  in  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  occurred  in  November  when 
Loukesha  Spears,  30,  was  shot  by  her  26- 
yeai-old  boyfnend  as  she  held  her  young  son. 
Maurice  Stroud,  who  was  charged  with 
Spears’  murder,  was  also  convicted  in  1998 
of  assaulting  a woman  who  had  obtained  a 
restraining  order  against  him. 

And  in  Monroe,  the  seat  of  Umon 
County  just  to  the  southeast  of  Mecklen- 
burg, a man  was  charged  in  October  with 
killing  his  wife's  fnend.  The  victim,  25-year- 
old  Tracey  Helms,  had  tned  to  mtervene  in  a 
domestic  dispute  between  Michael  and  Holly 
Blount.  Michael  Blount  beat  Hebns  to  death 
on  her  own  front  lawn  with  a shovel. 

Ironically,  it  had  been  Helms’s  father-in- 
law,  then  a local  pobce  officer,  who  had 
arrested  Blount  in  2001  for  breakmg  into  a 
girlfnend’s  house,  holding  a knife  to  her 
throat,  and  choking  her  so  badly  she  could 
not  speak  for  three  weeks. 

"Our  suspects  tend  to  revictmuze,” 

Suarez  told  LEN.  "Sometimes  it’s  very  taxing 
to  help  a victim  break  free  of  an  abusive 
partner  and  start  their  bfe  over  agam.  Not 
only  does  the  healmg  take  time  and  effort, 
but  he  moves  on  to  another  victim.  We  arc 
freeing  one  victim  only  to  find  another 
victim  in  his  grasp." 

The  next  session  of  the  lunch  senes  will 
deal  with  mental  health  and  domestic 
violence.  A doctor  from  a local  psychiatnc 
imit  will  discuss  how  different  disorders  may 
mamfest  themselves  and  how  to  interpret  the 
"rate  of  lethabty  in  a situaaon,”  said  Suarez. 


Sgt.  Vicky  Suarez  (I.)  of  the  CMPD  domestic  violence  unit:  “Some- 
times iPs  very  taxing  to  help  a victim  break  free.” 


Can  of  worms: 

Picture  of  Tacoma  PD 


gets  more  disturbing 


Continued  from  Page  1 
with  at  least  one  officer  under  his  command, 
and  was  very  forthcormng  to  many  m his 
department  about  his  other  sexual  acovnues 
and  desues,  the  report  said.  A sexual 
harassment  suit  filed  by  the  officer  several 
days  after  the  shooting  states  that  Brame 
tned  to  lure  her  into  a threesome  with  his 
wife  Both  Crystal  Brame  and  the  officer 
refused. 

Bei’ond  that,  wimess  accounts  and 
transenpts  of  mterviewa  desenbe  sexual 
advances  or  expbat  sexual  comments  that 
Brame  made  to  at  least  three  other  female 
cmplo)'ces,  all  of  whom  rebuffed  him. 
.Apparently,  no  one  shared  these  madents 
with  former  aty  manager  Ray  Corpuz,  who 
retired  in  September. 

There  was  also  widespread  knowledge 
throughout  the  department  about  a 1988 
all^auon  of  rape  made  against  Brame,  then 
a patrol  officer  .Although  he  said  the 
modem  mvolvcd  consensual  sex,  his 
accounts  \aned  Sometimes  he  said  the 
wxwnan  imoated  sex,  at  other  times  he  said 
she  was  angry  because  he  did  not  call  for 
another  date 

In  2001,  detectives  said,  Brame  and  his 
wife  visited  a resort  in  Palm  Sprmgs,  Cabf., 
that  catered  to  nudists.  Pnor  to  the  murder/ 
suiade.  Crystal  Brame  complamed  to  a 
fnend  that  her  husband  had  been  pushmg 
her  to  have  group  sex. 

A former  Tacoma  pobce  commander  is 
believed  to  have  encouraged  Brame  to  join  a 
“swingers”  club  in  Lyrmwood  called  New 
Horizons,  according  to  sources  for  The 
Tacoma  News  Tnbunc  The  club  is  said  to 


have  as  members  current  and  former  law- 
enforcement  officers  from  both  the  Seattle 
Pobce  Department  and  the  TPD.  Brame  was 
not  a member,  however,  the  newspaper 
reported. 

VCliar  is  also  clear  is  that  many  people 
"baby-sat”  Brame. 

“.All  three  assistant  chiefs  were  carrying 
his  workload,”  said  Kis  administrative 
assistant.  Jeanette  Blackwell-  'The  baby- 
sitting came  more  from  myself  and  (assistant 
chief  Richard)  McCrea. 

Brame  would  call  Blackwell  at  all  hours  to 
talk  obsessively  about  his  divoice.  He  once 
contacted  her  while  she  was  taking  an  m)ured 
child  to  the  hospital. 

Pnor  to  the  shootings,  Corpuz  was 
warned  about  Brame’s  increasingly  erratic 
behavior  by  Lf.  Bob  Sheehan  and  by 
VC'oodard,  the  assistant  chief 

"This  babjing  of  [Biamej  needs  to  slop,” 
Sheehan  recalled  saying.  He  also  told  Corpuz 
that  Woodard  needed  to  “get  out  of 
[Brame’s]  personal  bfe. 

Investigators  looked  at  three  incidents 
regarding  Woodard,  who  bnefly  took 
command  as  interim  chief  following  Brame’s 
death  and  was  subsequently  allowed  to  retire 
on  a tax-free  disabibty  pension  wnth  benefits 
of  J65.540  a year  The  first  mvolved  a phone 
call  to  Crystal  Brame  dunng  which  Woodard 
urged  her  to  reconcile  with  her  husband.  The 
Brames  were  going  through  a contentious 
divorce,  and  were  estranged  when  the 
murder-suicide  occurred.  Crystal  Brame  told 
her  that  her  husband  had  threatened  to  kill 
her.  Woodard  repbed  that  he  would  never 
hurt  her 


The  second  madent  was  Woodard’s 
appearance  at  the  Brames’  divorce  hearing 
on  .April  10.  Two  other  department  employ- 
ees attended  as  well,  pobce  spokesman  Jim 
Mattheis  and  detecdv’e  Barry  McColeman. 

All  came  at  Brame’s  request.  Their  appear- 
ance intimidated  Crystal  Brame,  said  state 
Attorney  General  Chnstine  Gregoire. 

“It’s  almost  bke  a storybook  of  what  not 
to  do,”  she  said.  "The  message  to  die  victim 
is;  'I  have  no  out.  Who  am  I gomg  to  report 
to?’" 

In  the  third  incident  exanuned  by 
investigators,  Woodard  accompamed  Brame 
to  the  Gig  Harbor  home  of  his  in-laws  to 
pick  up  his  two  children 

While  Woodard  "demonstrated  extraordi- 
narily poor  judgment,  behaving  in  a way  that 
revealed  both  a senous  lack  of  msight  as  weU 
as  a failure  to  respect  others’  personal 
boundanes  and  privacy,”  she  did  nothing 
criminal,  the  report  said. 

Charges  of  ctimmal  trespass,  harassment 
and  failure  to  investigate  domestic  violence 
could  not  be  substantiated,  it  said 

"For  whatever  reason  — perhaps  blind 
loyalty  to  her  chief  or  fear  of  him  — 
Woodard  elected  to  choose  sides,  disnuss 
Crystal  Brame’s  troubling  reports  and  serve 
as  a pawn  in  Chief  Brame’s  attempt  to 
reconcile  with  his  wife,”  the  report  con- 
cluded. “We  would  expect  more  from  a 
pobce  officer  schooled  in  domestic  violence 
issues.” 

InvesDgators  also  noted  that  Woodard 
knew  about  a domestic  violence  complaint 
made  by  Crystal  Brame  as  early  as  1996,  but 
told  a subordmatc  not  to  report  it  since  the 


incident  occurred  outside  the  department's 
junsdicoon. 

Among  the  six  recommendations  made 
by  the  state  investigators  was  that  a thorough 
internal  affairs  review  be  conducted  by  an 
outside  agency  mto  whether  the  actions  of 
Woodard,  McColeman  and  Mattheis 
constituted  misconduct.  Such  a review 
should  also  examme  whether  sexual  baisons, 
favoritism  or  other  mappropnate  behavior 
deternuned  either  disciplinary  acQons  or 
promotion. 

Investigators  also  suggested  that  proto- 
cols and  procedures  be  developed  to  guide 
law  enforcement  when  an  alleged  abuser  is 
one  of  their  own.  and  that  it  become  part  of 
the  department’s  culture. 

Other  recommendations  included  a 
rev-iew  of  the  mistakes  made  in  the  hiring 
and  promotion  of  Brame.  and  the  creation 
of  a pobey  that  would  prevent  anything 
similar  from  happemng  m the  future.  .An 
audit  of  the  department’s  payroll  and 
timekeeping  mechanism  was  called  for,  and 
"clear  and  consistent  pobcies”  to  determine 
when  an  miernal  complamt  be  treated  as  a 
criminal  matter,  such  as  the  rape  allegation 
made  against  Brame. 

State  investigators  have  already  targeted 
32  city  and  pobce  employees  who  might  have 
violated  TPD  rules  and  pobcies.  The  miernal 
admmistrative  probe  commenced  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  criminal  mvestigation. 

The  alleged  violations  include  overtime 
fraud,  use  of  pubbe  equipment  for  private 
busmess,  improper  handbng  of  evidence, 
and  lying.  Those  who  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  mvesQgators  could  lose  their  jobs. 
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If  every  cloud  indeed  bus  a sUm 
lining,  the  lining  to  K/nae  Griggs’s  cloud  mt^ 
ytt  provt  to  gUam  brightly  for  law  enforctmtnt, 

Just  as  tht  cloud  itstlf  was  onct  about  as  dark 
as  any  could ^t. 

Griggs  was  a veteran  Dant,  Fla., 

dtUctivt  who,  tn  her  words,  was  being  crushed 
ly  a sense  of  “hopelessness  and  helplessness 
and  the  efy  function  of  the  ystem  and  a 
constant  barrage  of  psychotofcai pummeling” 

— to  the  point  where  she  found  hersef  staring 
down  the  barrel  of  her  own  gun,  ready  to  end 
it  all  She  successfully  fought  back  from  the 
brink,  and  decided  that  no  officer  should  have 
to  endure  what  she  did.  Her  own  healing 
process,  coupled  with  the  tragic  ftories  of  two 
police  spouses  — one  in  Fart  Lauderdale, 

Fla.,  who  was  killed  by  her  abusive  police 
officer  husband,  and  another  in  Pueblo,  Colo., 
who  ended  eight  years  of  victimisation  by 
arranging  her  abusive  husband's  murder — led 
her  ultimately  to  create  the  National  Police 
Family  Violence  Prevention  Project. 

A self-described  **ex~cop  turned 
social  entrepreneur,  ” Griggs  concluded  that 
police  domestic  violence,  which  last  .‘pring 
generated  national  headlines  emanalingfrom 
Tacoma,  WoLsb.,  was  but  a ymptom  of  a 
larger  problem  — a symptom  not  unlskt  police 
suicide  or  substance  abuse.  And  that  larger 
problem,  she  notes  ruefully,  is  one  that  all  too 
ften  tends  to  be  ignored,  pooh-poohed  or 
pefxrtd  over  by  the  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity. 

Gtigg9*s  big-picture  view  now 
form  the  heart  of  an  ambitious,  holistic  pilot 
pttfrtct  dm  to  be  launched  this  month  in 
HaUywood,  Fla.  With  the  backing  of  a 
pftffessive  police  chief  and  the  active 
uvolvment  of  parties  rangngfrom  the 
conemand  staff  to  the  rank  and  file,  Griggs  is 
hoping  to  guide  an  effiort  that  will  focus  on 
poky  development,  multidisciplinaty  training 
and  the  creation  of  support  services,  all  aimed 
at  addressing  and  abating  the  totaby  of  Job- 
related  stresses  that  can  overwhelm  even  the 
best-intenlioned  offiicer’s  coping  mechanisms  and 
lead  to  intemabi^ed  or  externalised  violence. 

Griggs,  wbo  bas  a tnasteris 

deffee  in  forensic  pychology,  recently  reaeti- 
vated  her  Florida  state  law  enforcement 
certification.  The  former  officer-of-the-year 
honoree  in  Davie  scys  the  move  was  dnven  in 
part  by  the  need  to  burnish  her  credibiliy.  'It’s 
certain^  much  better  for  me  to  scy  1 am,  ‘ 
rather  than  7 was.  she  scys,  noting  that  she 
doesn 't  want  to  perceived  as  some  finger- 
poiiiling  outsider.  Furthermore,  she  points  out: 

'7  need  to  stsy  current;  I need  to  know  what's 
gpmg  on  now.  ’’ 

While  conceding  that  her  proactive 
approach  to  police  domestic  violence  may  shake 
the  foundations  of  the  poUct  culture,  Griggs 
scys  she  is  heartened  by  the  response  she  has 
gptten  thus  far  from  the  law  enforcement 
communiy.  Not  everyone  is  on  board,  to  be 
sure,  but  she  frets  the  profession  is  ripe  for 
answers,  if  not  because  it’s  the  morally  nght 
thing  to  do,  then  because  of  the  potential  for 
babiliy  due  to  inaction.  And  offiurrs 
themselves  “don  want  to  live  like  this,  ” she 
scys.  'Thy  don  If  want  to  sacrifice  their  quaky 
of  kfe  in  order  to  preserve  the  quaky  of  kfe  of 
the  communities  thy  serve.  “ 


The  TEN  interview 


Renae  Griggs 

Founding  Director  of  the  National  Police 
Family  Violence  Prevention  Project 


LA  ve  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  The 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  tragedy  last  Apnl,  in  which  Chief 
David  Brame  killed  his  estranged  wife  before  taking 
hu  own  kfe,  forced  the  issue  of  domestic  uolence  by 
cops  graphically  into  the  pubkc  consaousness.  Is  this 
ah  issue  that  warrants  being  labeled  “pohang's  diry 
kttle  secret”! 

GRIGGS:  1 don’t  really  know  if  pobung  has 
purposely  kept  this  behind  closed  doors,  or 
if  this  IS  a profound  cultural  issue  that 
perpetuates  itself  because  we  as  cops  don’t 
want  to  recognize  that  there’s  a potential  for 
us  to  be  as  violent  as  the  people  we  arrest  on 
the  street.  By  that  I mean,  if  I’m  basing  to 
discern  everyday  on  the  street  who’s  a bad 
guy  and  who’s  a good  guy,  who’s  a friend  and 
who’s  a foe,  it  takes  a lot  of  time,  energy  and 
effort,  day  in  and  day  out- 1 really  can’t 
afford  to  be  able  to  do  that  with  my  col- 
leagues, At  some  point  I have  to  be  able  to 
assume  that  because  we  wear  the  same  badge 
and  the  same  uniform,  we’re  also  at  the  same 
consaousness.  So  if  you're  not  a bad  guy  — 
'cause  I’m  not  a bad  guy  — I have  to  be  able 
to  trust  you.  So  I don’t  necessarily  see  my 
colleagues  with  the  same  lens  that  I’m  using 
when  I deal  with  people  on  the  street.  It’s 
probably  partially  true  that  this  is  a duty  bttle 
secret  that  the  pobce  culture  has  kept  behind 
closed  doors,  but  I think  it’s  a bit  mote 
compbeated  that- 

LEN:  Do  you  get  a sense  that  the  Tacoma  inadent, 
as  tragic  as  it  was,  occupied  too  bnef  a moment  in 
the  national  spotkghtf 

GRIGGS:  It  would  appear  so.  I think  that’s 
what  disappoints  me  most,  because  this  is  an 
opportunity  to  recognize  that  this  is  a 
national  problem.  But  what  happened  is  it 
was  reduced  to  "the  Tacoma  inadent’’  and 
not  viewed  in  a broader  way.  Every  tune  I 
did  get  interviewed,  that  was  the  point  I tned 
to  make;  This  is  a horrible  tragedy,  and  it’s 
not  to  dimmish  it,  but  this  is  a national,  even 
mtemaDonal  issue.  It  was  an  opportumt)'  to 
take  It  to  that  level,  and  I don’t  think  we  took 
advantage  of  that.  And  that  begs  the 
question  of  whether  soaet)’  is  prepared  to 
view  this  as  a national  problem. 

LENsAsyou pointed  out,  cops  don't  want  to  see  in 
themselves  what  thy  see  in  the  folks  on  the  street, 
and  perhaps  soaey  at  large  does  not  want  to  see  in 
its  cops  what  it  might  have  to  then  see  in  itsef. 

GRIGGS:  Ver)-  true.  With  cops,  there’s  a 
need  to  have  a dividmg  bne  between  us,  the 
officers,  and  them,  or  cvcr>onc  else.  Socict)' 

IS  the  same  way.  There’s  a need  for  soaet)-  to 
have  a dividmg  bne  between  the  front  bne  of 
defense,  pobce,  and  themselves.  If  that  bne 
contmues  to  get  more  and  more  blurry,  its  a 
scary  thmg  for  soaet)’  to  accept.  If  we  the 
pobce  begm  to  look  mo'e  and  more  like  the 
average  pubbe,  I think  soaet)'  has  a difficult 
tunc  acceptuig  that  reabty. 

LEN:  Coincidentally,  as  it  turns  out.yesterdsy  the 
Washington  State  Attomy-Genera!  released 
findings  of  an  ongoing  investigation  into  the  Tacoma 
P.  D.  The  report  said  that  while  there  was  no  proof 


of  criminal  wrongdoing,  there  was  ample  evidence  of 
a "broken  organisation" plagued  by  misconduct  and 
cnmtnaky.  In  your  estimation,  is  there  is  more  than 
a semantic  distinction  between  saying  something  u 
broken  and  doing  what  needs  to  be  done  to  fix  it!  Is 
it  a matter  of  wtlR  A matter  of  know-how! 

Something  else! 

GRIGGS:  Here’s  how  I see  it,  based  on  my 
conversations  with  Tacoma  residents  There 
IS  a real  concern  that,  however  broken  it  may 
be  determmed  that  this  agency  is.  however 
deep  It  goes,  you  have  people  who  are  soil  m 
charge:  cil)'  offiaals  and  h^h-rankmg  pobce 
offiaals  who  were  there  during  Brame ’s 
tenure,  who  were  a part  of  his  nse  to  the  top 
and  who  were  dicre  m response  to  the 
murdcr/suicide.  So  while  the  agency  itself 
may  have  been  detetromed  to  be  broken,  my 

"We  as  cops  don't  want  to  recognize  that 
there's  a potential  for  us  to  be  as  violent 
as  the  people  we  arrest  on  the  street." 


concern  is  that  it’s  not  |ust  the  pobce  agency. 
This  issue  teaches  far  beyond  that  to  those 
aty  offiaals.  to  the  system  as  a whole.  The 
evidence  of  how  ill-prepared  they  were  for 
this  is  patent,  just  based  on  what  has  not 
taken  place  m the  past  several  months  smcc 
It  happened.  Here’s  a commurut)'  that  had  to 
do  Domestic  Violence  101  before  ever  bemg 
prepared  to  deal  with  this  catastrophic 
madent.  That  is  unconscionable  at  this  stage 
where  we’re  at  vwth  domesoc  violence 
soaetally. 

LEN:  Thy  had  no  inshtutionaksed  mechanism 

for... 

GRIGGS:  For  deabng  with  it  m general, 
forget  about  deabng  with  it  m the  pobce 
department  And  that’s  not  to  criticize  them 
so  much  because  I’m  sure  it’s  not  exclusive 
to  Tacoma,  but  ccrtamly  it  has  been  lUurm- 
nated  because  of  the  spotlight  that  placed  on 
them  after  the  murder/ suicide.  1 don’t  know- 
enough  about  what  the  report  says  about  the 
pobce  agency  or  how  they  came  to  see  it  as 
broken,  but  gomg  beyond  that  — and  this  is 
always  a concern  when  government  ad- 
dresses any  issue  in  a reactive  state  — arc 
they  just  gomg  to  put  a Band-.Vid  on  one 
piece  of  the  problem,  or  arc  they  gomg  to 
address  the  root  issue?  That  has  been  my 
concern  from  the  ver>’  beguuung,  and  1 thmk 
It’s  a concern  of  the  Tacoma  residents,  at 
least  the  ones  I’ve  spoken  to.  If  you  don’t  get 
all  of  the  cancer  out,  then  the  opporturut)' 
exists  for  it  to  spread  once  agam. 

Tipping  Point 

LEN:  You  spent  a few  years  as  a major  crimes 
detective,  and  no  doubt  saw  more  than  your  share  of 
violent  crimes,  including  domestics.  Was  there  a 
specific  lipping  point  that  prompted you  to  make 
poket  family  violence  a personal  calkng  or  crusade  i 

GRIGGS:  Gomg  back  to  the  cancer  analogy. 


I think  we  can  safely  say  one  cigarette  does 
not  cancer  make.  For  me,  it  wasn’t  one 
madent;  it  was  a cumulaave  effect  of  a lot 
of  years.  Hopelessness  and  helplessness  and 
the  dysfunction  of  the  system  and  a constant 
barrage  of  psychological  pummeUng  from 
different  duecnons  brought  me  to  the  pomt 
of  gomg  from  a very  strong,  positive  person 
to  someone  who  really  was  at  the  brink  of 
suicide.  I came  ver)'  close  to  endmg  my  bfc 
— not  because  I wanted  to  die,  but  because 
the  pam  from  all  of  those  years  had  become 
so  excruciatmg  Some  people  would  call  it 
vicarious  trauma.  Others  would  say  I was  in 
full-blown  pHjst-traumaoc  stress  disorder. 

LEN:  You'd  hadyour fin  of  other  people's 
suffering? 

GRIGGS:  It’s  a lot  of  different  factors. 
Boundaries  being  blurred,  compromises 
bemg  made,  having  to  do  thmgs  that 
professionally  you  know  you  have  to  do  but 
personally  go  agamst  the  core  of  your  bemg 
.•VU  of  this  repeatedly  over  time  had  taken  an 
mtoierable  toll.  The  exacerbation  outweighed 
my  coping  mechanism  I came  mto  the  job 
with  all  of  the  rcsdicnc)’  charactcnstics  one 
would  hope  for.  but  il  wasn’t  enough.  I didn’t 
have  the  extra  set  of  tools  that  I needed,  that 
every  officer  needs,  to  successfully  ncgonalc 
the  career. 

So  the  oppmg  pomt  for  me  m leaving  the 
profession  and  v/antmg  to  come  back  to  find 
a better  way  was  stanng  at  the  end  of  die 
barrel  of  my  gun.  Somehow,  someway,  I 
didn’t  carry  it  out,  but  in  those  moments  i 
made  a dcasion  that  no  one  who  docs  this 
job  with  the  passion  that  I did,  and  who 
cared  about  the  people  as  much  as  I did, 
should  ever  have  to  face  what  I was  faemg. 
and  then  ultimately  walk  away  from  the 
career  that  I loved.  So  it  was  then  that  I 
deternuned  there’s  got  to  be  more  to  this 
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Griggs  on  police  domestic  violence 


Continued  from  Page  9 
I low  did  this  happen  to  me,  and  how  can  I 
prcN'cnt  It  from  happening  to  others.  Along 
the  unv,  as  I u'as  tr)mg  to  figure  that  out.  I 
met  a woman  who  was  mcarcerated  as  a 
result  of  having  her  abusive  police  husband 
murdered. 

LEN:  Th*  Ptttblo,  Coh.,  earet 

GRIGGS:  Yes,  Pueblo,  Colorado,  and  m 
anal)’zing  (hat  case,  doing  extensive  ease 
stud}mg,  and  getting  to  know  her  and  really 
re-in\esQgating  the  entue  situaQon,  a pattern 
emerged  (hat  ] found  to  be  consistent  as  I 
followed  other  cases.  Red  flag  after  red  flag 
in  these  situations  was  either  blatandy 
ignored,  or  ;ust  out  of  ignorance  not 
attended  to,  that  resulted  in  these  officers 
bemg  killed,  as  Pueblo  officer  Dermis 
Yakhch  was  after  savagely  abusing  his  family 
after  all  those  years,  to  officers  taking  their 
own  lives,  killing  their  spouses  and  then 
themselves,  or  like  me,  leaiing  the  |ob 
prcmarurcly,  or  getting  to  reorcmenl  and 
then  dying  a year  later  because  of  the  toll 
that  It  bad  taken  physically.  I looked  at  all  of 
these  things  hobsocally  and  thought,  uhat  is 
the  common  denominator  here?  There’s 
ather  violence  that  is  internalized  — that 
was  me  — or  violence  that’s  externalized, 
lahich  would  be  domestic  siolence  situations. 
From  vdiere  1 stand,  there’s  not  that  great  a 
difference. 


Then  wc’rc  not  addressmg  the  issue.  It's 
really  about  root  usucs.  If  you  take  a tree, 
and  the  tree's  branches  and  leaves  arc 
diseased,  you  can  clip  them  off  ail  you  want 
If  the  disease  is  at  the  root,  it’s  going  to 
contmuc  to  mamfest  the  diseased  branches 
and  leaves.  As  a soaet)',  this  is  what  we  do; 
we  put  Band-Ads  on  problems.  We  don’t  go 
to  the  root  issues  because  we're  looking  for  a 
quick  solution  to  make  ourselves  feel  better. 

LEN:  If  poke*  fatmfy  mltnct  is  so  pnvtnSabU,  as 
you  'vt  staStd,  then  udy  is  st  still  making  newst  Is  it 
a lack  of  unlR  A lack  of  nsoumsi  A lack  of 
instghsi 

GRIGGS:  Everyone  has  always  seen  police 
domestic  violence  as  the  problem  and  has 
addressed  it  as  such.  Well,  there  comes  a time 
when  we  have  to  wake  up  and  say,  ‘‘Hmm, 
maybe  what  we’re  domg  isn't  workmg.”  So 
that’s  why  I’m  saymg;  let’s  try  something  else. 
Let’s  look  at  this  from  a different  perspec- 
tive, in  a more  hobsac  way,  not  so  much  m 
an  accusatory  or  simpbsQc  way.  And  I’m 
using  my  own  experience  as  an  example, 


be  met.  And  if  ihe)'’re  not  met,  like  anybody, 
there’s  a danger  involved.  That’s  an 
acknowledgement  that  has  not  been  readily 
met  in  the  past.  Again,  it’s  gomg  to  take  us  a 
long  time  to  sweep  this  change  across  the 
board  and  get  ever)'body,  but  there  is  a 
population  withm  the  culture  that  is  coming 
to  this  realization.  And  we  have  to  have 
leaders  m the  pobce  commumty  who  are 
willing  to  step  up  to  the  plate.  That  was  the 
deasion  that  I had  to  make  m sharing  my 
own  personal  story.  How  open  do  I get? 
How  much  do  I admit.  I mean,  it’s  hard  for 
me  to  sit  here  and  say,  yeah,  I sat  with  a gun 
m my  mouth  and  was  gomg  to  blow  my 
brams  out.  You  know,  I mean  I have  to  be 
concerned  about  the  kmd  of  credibibty  that 
that  will  bnng  or  take  away.  But  I had  to 
make  a commitment.  If  I’m  going  to  help 
this  community  that  I love  so  much,  I have 
to  be  willing  to  be  the  first  one  to  step  out, 
and  hope  that  that  will  open  the  door  for 
other  people.  Cfee  of  the  things  that  really 
was  bfe-changiog  for  me  was  recognizmg 
that  I was  not  the  only  one.  When  I was 
gomg  through  all  that,  1 thought  1 was  the 


Johnson  m the  1980s  that  proves  that  there 
IS  a hugely  measurable  bnk  between  work 
and  home  m pobcing.  Common  sense  would 
tell  you  that,  but  we  have  data  to  back  it  up. 
But  It’s  just  kind  of  laid  there,  and  nothing 
has  really  developed  from  it. 

LEN:  Apart  from  poke*  leadership  and  its  proper 
role  in  taking  cart  of  this,  does  a successful  effort  to 
fight  domestic  violence  by  cops  require  an  all-hands 
effort  including,  at  the  very  least,  patrol,  mvestigp- 
tions,  internal  affairs,  employee  assistance,  union 
leadership,  even  chaplainsf 

GRIGGS:  Yes.  This  has  got  to  be  a very 
comprehensive,  hobstic  approach. 

LEN:  How  does  one  get  so  many  pltyers,  perhaps 
with  different  or  competing  agendas,  to  sign  on? 

GRIGGS:  If  I do  my  job,  that’s  what  I have 
to  do  — bnng  these  people  to  the  table  to 
have  a dialog  with  one  another.  Everybody 
has  to  play  a part.  Agam,  this  goes  back  to 
the  problem  m Tacoma.  If  you  focus  too 
narrowly,  you’re  going  to  miss  somethmg. 


"Everyone  has  always  seen  police  domestic  violence  as  the  problem 
and  has  addressed  it  as  such.  Well,  there  comes  a time  when  we  have 
to  wake  up  and  say,  'Hmm,  maybe  what  we're  doing  isn't  working.' " 


A Symptom^  Not  the  Problem 
LEN:  You  vr  described  poke*  farmfy  moltnce  as 
“one  ^ the  most  preventable  and  yet  one  of  the  most 
pervasive  symptoms  of  a larger  cultural  problem.  ” 
First  of  all,  what  is  the  larger  cultural  problem 
you  n referring  to? 

GRIGGS:  Pobcing  is  a culture  that  refuses 
to  allow  Its  officers  any  weaknesses  or 
iiilocrabibnes.  One  of  the  reasons  1 refused 
to  ask  for  help  is  because  1 thought  it  would 
jeopardize  my  job.  Rather  than  crumble  m 
front  of  my  coUcagues,  I would  have  taken 
myself  out- 1 think  that’s  one  of  the  most 
sigmficant  cultural  issues.  The  other  problem 
IS  this  disassocuoon  that  takes  pbee  over 
ame  between  you  the  officer  and  the  test  of 
the  world  m order  ro  cope  with  the  deluge 
of  trauma  that’s  commg  your  way  on  a 
constant  basis.  What  they  tell  you  m the 
academy  is,  effecovclj’,  when  you’re  at  work, 
you’re  at  work,  and  then  when  you  leave,  you 
take  It  off  and  go  home.  Well,  that  sounds 
good,  but  vi4)ar  you  end  up  domg  is  com- 
pletely dctachmg  because  it’s  easier.  When 
you  do  that,  you  objeenf)-  people.  There’s  a 
failure  to  empathize.  .\nd  any  time  that 
happens,  no  matter  who  you  arc,  there's  a 
danger  m not  treatmg  that  person  with  the 
kmd  of  human  respect  and  dignit)-  that  they 
deserve  instead  of  bemg  abusive  to  them.  If 
you’ve  objectified  something  — I don’t  care 
if  It’s  a dog  or  a person  — it's  a lot  easier  to 
be  abusive  to  them  and  feel  nothing  from  it. 

LEN:  Ijooking  at  poke*  domestic  violence  as  a 
symptom,  rather  than  as  the  problem  m and  of  itself 
would  teem  to  put  a totally  different  spin  on 
things. . . 

GRIGGS:  VChich  makes  it  a lot  more 
c'mipbcated  and  a lot  more  difficult  to  deal 
with.  If  we  can  just  say,  this  is  a result  of 
power-hungry  Neanderthal  cops,  it’s  easy  to 
take  care  of  them,  just  identif)-  the  power- 
hungr)'  Neanderthal  and  get  nd  of  him 


watchmg  myself  decompose  and  turn  mto 
somebody  that  I did  not  recognize,  as  well  as 
my  academic  iraimng  m combmation  with 
the  hundreds  of  mtcrvicws  I’ve  done  with 
people  who  are  bving  in  this  cesspool.  It  just 
stands  to  reason  that  we  have  not  adequately 
addressed  the  problem  because  we’re  not 
approachmg  the  real  problem.  We’re  just 
approachmg  one  of  the  symptoms. 

Shaking  the  Foundation 
LEN:  On*  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  deakng 
with  this  proactively  and  preventive^,  it  would  seem, 
IS  that  you  re  essential^  challenging  bedrock  elements 
of  the  very  culture  of  policing.  Is  policing  reatfy  to 
have  Its  foundations  shaken  kks  that? 

GRIGGS:  The  response  so  far  from  the 
pobce  commumt)’  has  been  overwhebnmgly 
positive-  That’s  not  to  say  everj'body’s  on 
board,  but  I think  people  would  really  be 
surpnsed.  Pobce  psychologists  and  mental 
health  m general  hav’e  made  a lot  of  mroads 
that  have  made  this  possible-  So  this  is  about 
timmg  and  about  msight  that  wasn’t  there, 
say,  10  or  15  years  ago-  You  have  pobce 
organizations  that  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize, if  nothmg  else,  that  this  is  a huge 
babibty.  So  if  morally  they  can’t  take  it  on, 
the  babibt)’  mvolved  is  pressuring  them  to 
take  action.  The  cops  themselves  don't  want 
to  bve  bke  this,  don’t  want  to  sacnfice  their 
quabty  of  bfe  m order  to  preserve  the  quabty 
of  bfe  of  the  commuruties  they  serve. 
'I’hcy’rc  looking  for  answers,  and  I thmk 
they’re  npe  for  them  right  now. 

LEN:  Some  cops  might  react  ty  scrying,  ‘Well,  / 
don  H beat  my  wfe,  so  what's  the  problem?  I don  ’/ 
mack  my  kids  around,  so  what’s  the  problem?"  Do 
you  St*  cops  rtaefy  to  view  things  in  the  context  of  a 
much  larger  issue? 

GRIGGS:  What  I sec  is  the  pobce  commu- 
mt)' finally  ready  to  admit  that  we're  human 
beings  and  wc  have  basic  needs  that  have  to 


freak-  When  I realized  there  are  a lot  of 
other  cops  out  there  who  were  experienemg 
the  same  thing,  then  I was  able  to  back  up 
and  say,  wait  a nunute;  it’s  the  system  that’s 
not  working.  It’s  not  me.  That  changed 
cverythmg.  Then  there  was  hope. 

LEN:  General^  speaking,  do  pobce  leaders 
current^  do  a satisfactoiy job  of  setting  the  right 
kind  of  tone  when  it  comes  to  an  officer-involved 
domestic  violence? 

GRIGGS:  Generally  speaking  at  present,  no. 
But  I think  the  overnding  problem  here  is 
that  there’s  suU  a failure  to  recognize 
domestic  violence  m pobcing  as  a unique 
issue.  I personally  view  pobce  domestic 
violence  as  different  from  domestic  violence 
in  the  general  populaoon,  the  same  way  that 
I view  pobce  suicide  as  difference  from  the 
general  population.  Both  of  these  issues,  for 
lack  of  a better  word,  occur  at  least  twice  the 
rate  - according  to  the  numbers  that  we  have 
- as  in  the  general  population.  This  is  a 
cultural  issue  m pobcing.  If  we’ve  got  self- 
destruction  happenmg  at  twice  the  rate,  and 
also  interpersonal  violence  happerung  at 
twice  the  rate,  that  just  tells  me  we’re  deabng 
with  somethmg  different  here. 

‘TsJot  My  Job...” 

LEN:  Putting  the  question  a different  way,  do  you 
thmk  that  too  maty  pobce  administrators  have  a 
tendeny  to  wash  their  hands  of  the  need  to  deal  with 
officers’  emotional  and psychologcal  well-being  — 
perhaps  a view  that  'It’s  not  in  my  job  description  to 
be  a nursemaid  to  my  cops.  ” 

GRIGGS:  That  goes  to  another  systemic 
problem,  which  is  this  idea  that  pobce 
organizaticns  have  had  historically,  that  your 
personal  bfe  and  professional  bfe  arc  two 
separate  thmgs,  and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet.  That’s  simply  not  true.  Whatever  your 
profession  is,  it's  not  true  There  was  an 
extensive  study  done  by  Dr.  [Leonor  Boubn] 


and  all  of  it's  not  gomg  to  get  taken  care  of 
And  mvanably,  the  piece  that  you  neglect  is 
gomg  to  be  the  very  piece  that’s  gomg  to 
come  back  and  bite  you  m the  end.. .. 

LEN:  Or  the  piece  that  helps  you  solve  the  pu^le. 

GRIGGS:  Thar’s  absolutely  true.  You  get  m 
this  business  for  a certain  amount  of  time, 
your  perspective  narrows.  You’ve  got  to  have 
other  people  at  the  table  who  see  thmgs  a 
brtle  differently.  It’s  so  valuable.  If  we’re 
gomg  to  solve  this  problem,  we’re  all  going  . 
to  have  to  work  together  on  it. 

Getting  the  Message  Out 
LEN:  Addressing  an  issue  hht  pobce  domestic 
violence  would  seem  to  carry  with  it  the  same 
inherent  risk  as  addressing  other  law-efforcement 
problems  such  as  corruption  or  brutabty,  namefy  the 
danger  of  tamng  the  pnfession  with  too  broad  a 
brush,  and  perhaps  in  the  process  turning  away  or 
turning  off  the  good  cops,  the  ones  you  want  on  your 
side.  Is  that  a legitimate  nsk  here? 

GRIGGS:  If  the  message  is  sent  out  the 
wrong  way,  absolutely.  Agam,  we’ve  got  to  go 
back  to  the  fundamental  focus  here,  which  is 
that  this  is  not  the  problem;  it  is  a marufesta- 
don  of  a larger  problem.  Really,  what  I’m 
trymg  to  do  is  to  promote  healthy  and  safe 
pobcing-  How  m the  world  that  message  is 
gomg  to  be  seen  as  an  inherent  nsk,  I don’t 
know,  but  that  is  the  message. 

In  some  respects  we’re  talking  about 
creatmg  a whole  new  language.  And  m domg 
that.  It’s  really  important  that  from  the  very 
beginning  we  can  at  least  get  people  to  (he 
point  where  they  understand  the  issue  m the 
same  way.  We’ve  got  officers  out  there  who 
are  dedicating  theu  bves  to  a job  that  is 
gruelmg  emotionally  and  psychologically,  and 
there  are  not  enough  tools  or  coping 
mechamsms  or  support  services  available  to 
them.  That’s  what  this  is  about.  The  contin- 
ued focus  on  this  one  particular  symptom  is 
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"What  I can  hope  for  is  that  as  a by-product,  we're  going  to  create  not  only  healthy 
and  safe  police  families,  but  also,  hopefully,  a more  compassionate  and  empathetic 
culture  of  cops." 


a nustake  in  terms  of  addressing  the  issue  as 
a whole  and  solving  the  problem. 

LEN:  Chanffng  the  mphasis,  such  as  you're 
describing,  would  seem  to  nsk  diverting  the  focus 
from  the  person  who 's  traditionally  thought  of  OS  the 
victim  — the  spouse,  partner  or  children. . . 

GRIGGS:  In  family  \nolence  in  policmg, 
there  is  a victim  who  has  what  might  seem  as 
msurmountable  barriers  to  getting  out.  And 
the  nsk  for  lethality  in  these  cases  is  huge  for 
many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
you  have  an  evcr*prcsent  firearm.  You  have 
someone,  a victim,  who’s  got  to  be  thinking, 
“Who  do  1 call?  He's  the  police  ” Many  of 
them  have  called  and  have  suffered  retribu- 
tion because  of  it.  Others  have  called 
domestic  violence  shelters  and  been  turned 
away  because  by  their  very  being  there,  they 
put  the  other  residents  at  nsk  because  the 
officers  know  the  location.  The  list  goes  on 
and  on  and  on  in  terms  of  barners  to 
intimate  partners  of  officers  who  are  being 
abused.  .\nd  that’s  not  an  issue  that  I’m 
willing  to  just  overlook  The  emphasis  is  on 
prevention,  however,  because  of  the 
difficulty.  Once  you  allow  it  to  get  to  the 
stage  where  the  officer  is  actually  physically 
abusing  someone  or  making  death  threats, 
you’ve  almost  gotten  to  the  point  of  no 
return.  What  I'm  hopmg  to  do  is  to  get  us  to 
place  where  organi2aoons  are  addtessmg  that 
stuff  way  early  one,  where  we  can  teach  cops 
to  self-idenufy  when  they’re  startmg  to  go 
that  route,  where  we  can  teach  famibes  — 
here  are  the  red  flags,  here  are  the  early- 
warning  signs.  If  you  start  to  see  these 
things,  here’s  the  protocol  that  you  need  to 
follow  to  get  help  — now.  Not  after  he  hits 
you.  Not  after  he  puts  a gun  to  your  head 
and  threatens  to  kill  you. 

Lautenbefg  & Lethality 

LEN:  There  are  maty  reasons  cited  as  to  wly  the 
average  avilian  victim  will  resist  pressing  charges  in 
cases  of  spousal  abuse.  What  factors  affect  that 
decision  when  the  victim  is  a police  spousei  Are  th^ 
different  from  cases  involving  civilians^ 

GRIGGS:  Some  of  the  nuances  arc  the 
same,  but  there’s  one  thing  m particular  that 
makes  it  really  precanous,  and  that  is  the 
Lautenberg  amendment.  That  was  a very 
well-intentioned  piece  of  legislation  that 
says,  essentially  that  if  you  are  convicted  of 
misdemeanor  domestic  violence,  you  may 
not  own  a firearm  or  ammumdon.  And  it’s 
retroactive.  So  if  you  arc  a cop,  if  you  have 
ever  been  convicted  of  misdemeanor 
domestic  violence,  you  can’t  carry  a firearm. 
It’s  kind  of  difficult  in  this  country  to  be  an 
officer  and  not  have  a firearm.  What  this 
does  for  victims  is  add  the  element  of  job 
loss  to  the  mix,  which  creates  rvvo  problems, 
one  of  which  I think  is  emphasized  a bttle 
bit  too  much,  and  that’s  the  finanaal  burden 
When  these  victims  are  dealing  with  bfe-and- 
death  issues,  most  of  the  time,  I think  that 
financial  stuff  is  more  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder.  What  I think  is  more  prominent 
IS,  if  he  loses  his  job.  He  //  his  job;  he  has 
nothing  else  to  lose.  So,  you’ve  just  ratcheted 
up  the  lethaUty  potential  a great  deal. 

There  is  a tendency  nght  now  to  have 
zero-tolerance  pobacs.  I personally  have 
concerns  about  that  because  of  this  very 
reason.  If  an  officer  is  in  a department  with 
a zero-tolerance  poUcy,  what  is  that  officer’s 


incentive  to  admit,  "Things  arc  going  bad, 
and  I need  help?”  That’s  not  likely  to 
happen.  Also,  if  the  victim  knows  about  the 
zero  tolerance,  or  if  the  officer-abuser  is 
presentmg  the  victim  with  that  explanation 
— "Look,  if  you  call  the  cops  nght  now.  I’m 
gomg  to  lose  my  job”  — there’s  a danger  in 
hasing  a blanket  pobey  like  that.  Chicago’s 
pobey  is  ver^’  case-by-case  and  victim- 
focused,  which  in  many  ways  is  a much 
better  approach.  They  take  the  victim’s 
feelmgs  mto  account;  they  take  the  officer’s 
response  into  account.  That  officer  is  offered 
treatment,  providing  that’s  the  victim’s 
preference,  rather  than  immediately  saying, 
“We’re  termmating  you.”  That  was  a pamful 
lesson  they  learned  back  in  the  late  ’80s  and 
early  ’90s  when  they  were  grappling  with 
these  issues  after  several  homicide/suiddes. 
They  went  the  zero-tolerance  route.  An 
officer  who  was  found  guilty  of  domestic 
violence  was  terminated.  What  ended  up 
happening  is  this  cop  murdered  his  girlfriend 
so  she  couldn’t  testify  against  him.  That’s 
when  they  started  thinkmg  that  maybe  this 
isn’t  the  best  way  to  do  this.  So  they  came  up 
with  a really  comprehensive,  case-by-casc 
approach.  It’s  not  that  they  tolerate  it.  but 
when  It  comes  down  to  an  incident,  depend- 
ing on  the  seventy,  the  victim  has  a great  deal 
to  say  about  how  the  case  goes.  They  also 
make  a very  stringent  case  against  officers 
who  do  not  report  domestic  violence 
inadents  against  their  colleagues;  they  get  an 
unmediatc  30-day  suspension. 

LEN:  It  would  seem  that  the  Lautenberg 
amendment  might  affect  the  thinking  and  actions  not 
onfy  of  victims,  but  of  fellow  cops,  who  mcry  think, 

'1  don't  want  to  screw  up  a guy’s  career,  so  well  busy 
this  one  and  cal!  it  criminal  mischief  or  something.  ” 

GRIGGS:  That’s  tight.  So  what  Chicago  did, 
which  I think  was  really  insightful,  was  they 
took  that  burden  off  the  reporting  officer 
because  all  that  officer  has  to  say  is,  “Listen, 
man,  it’s  not  about  me  trying  to  screw  you.  I 
can’t  afford  30  days  of  not  bemg  paid.”  So 
they  take  that  discretion  away  from  that 
person  without  them  having  to  bear  the  guilt 
of  rattmg  on  one  of  their  colleagues.  They 
also  know  the  department's  pobey  about 
letting  an  officer  go  in  for  treatment  to  try  to 
improve  the  situation.  Because  let’s  face  it.  If 
you’ve  got  an  officer  who  has  now  become 
abusive  to  a domestic  partner,  and  you  fire 
that  officer,  what  problem,  exactly,  have  you 
solved?  None!  The  pobcc  department  can 
wipe  Its  hands  of  the  problem,  but  you  have 
effectively  bt  the  fuse  and  tossed  it,  saying. 
“Hey,  so  long  as  it  does'.’t  blow  up  in  our 
parkmg  lot.  it’s  not  our  problem.”  But  the 
victim  is  still  subject  to  being  abused  by  this 
person,  who  now  has  no  mcenbve  whatso- 
ever to  stop  or  try  to  get  help.  So  I like 
Chicago’s  approach  for  those  reasons 
because  it’s  not  so  rigid  and  inflexible,  ^ou 
know,  we’re  dealing  with  human  beings  here. 
We  are  very  complex  creatures,  and  it  s very 
difficult  to  address  these  kinds  of  problems 
with  a ngid  kmd  of  approach. 

The  lACP  Template 
LEN:  Zero  tolerance  is  an  element  of  the  lACP 
model  policy  that  was  issued  in  J 999  and  later 
updated.  Do  you  see  that  as  a significant  shortcoming 
of  the  model psoheyi 

GRIGGS:  I think  the  lACP  did  exaedy  what 


it  had  to  do  as  an  organization  m its  posi- 
tion, It  set  a standard.  It  has  never  said  that 
this  IS  something  that  pobcc  departments 
should  just  3-hoIe-punch  and  stick  in  their 
pobey  book  verbatim.  I bebeve  the  L\CP  set 
the  standard  at  that  level  so  that  pobcc 
departments  can  make  theu  own  determina- 
Dons  about  what  they  can  extrapolate  and 
use  from  the  pobey,  and  what  they  leave 
behind. 

LEN:  Are  you  aware  of  much  in  the  way  of 
adoption  of  that  model pobeyi 

GRIGGS:  I know  that  they’re  attempting  to 
track  how  many  departments  m the  country 
are  utilizing  the  pobey,  but  there  has  not 
been  an  overwhelming  response.  Most 
departments  that  have  answered  the  question 
“Do  you  have  a pobey  on  pobce  domestic 
violence,”  answer  it  this  way:  “We  have  a 
pobey  on  domestic  violence,  and  what 

"We're  dealing  with 
human  beings  here. 

We  are  very  complex 
creatures,  and  it's 
very  difficult  to 
address  these  kinds  of 
problems  with  a rigid 
kind  of  approach." 

appbes  to  the  general  population  appbes  to 
our  officers.”  This  goes  back  to  my  funda- 
mental problem  of  not  seeing  this  issue  as 
separate  and  apart. 

Double  Trouble 

LEN:  Do  the  (dynamics  of  police-involved  domestic 
violence  change,  in  terms  of  both  the  problem  and  its 
outcome,  when  both  the  abuser  and  the  victim  are  on 
the job? 

GRIGGS:  This  is  an  issue  that  we  in  the 
pobce  commumty  have  handled  particularly 
poorly.  Now  you  have  an  officer  victim, 
which  IS  a paradox  It’s  very  difficult  for  cops 
to  admit  any  vulncrabibty,  and  to  have  to  say. 
especially  when  your  mdmate  partner  is 
another  officer  who’%  probably  known  to 
your  colleagues,  ‘Tm  in  this  volatile  relation- 
ship; I’ve  made  this  bad  choice.”  It’s  humib- 
ating,  it’s  shameful,  and  they’re  full  of  guilt. 
There’s  also  allegiance.  Even  though  that 
person  is  an  abuser,  that  person  is  another 
officer!  You’re  breaking  the  cardinal  rule  if 
you  report  it.  Pobce  organizations  have  not 
really  created  an  atmosphere  that  makes  it 
comfortable  for  a \ncnm  officer  to  report. 
This  is  an  issue  that  we've  really  got  to  focus 
on.  We’re  moving  in  that  duecQon,  and  that’s 
thanks  to  some  very  courageous  victim 
officers  who’ve  come  forward  to  talk  about 
the  issue,  and  have  put  suggestions  on  the 
table  about  how  thmgs  should  be  handled. 
But  there  arc  some  mghtmare  cases  that  have 
taken  place  that  arc  evidence  of  our  not 
doing  this  very  well.  There’s  also  the  issue  of 
same-sex  partnerships,  which  creates  another 
problem.  VCfien  I deaded  to  found  this 


organization  and  take  these  usucs  on,  head 
on,  I made  the  determination  to  deal  with  all 
the  icky  stuff.  What  I can  hope  for  is  that  as 
a by-product,  we’re  going  to  create  not  only 
healthy  and  safe  pobcc  famibes,  but  also, 
hopefully,  a more  compassionate  and 
empathcQc  culture  of  cops. 

LEN:  Does  it  require  a certain  amount  of  kid 
gloves  to  deal  with  the  "ic!^  without  makjng 
it  seem  like  you're  sticking  a dirty  diaper  under 
poliang’s  nose? 

GRIGGS;  If  I were  coming  at  this  as  a cnac, 

I would  say  yes,  that’s  true,  I would  have  to 
use  kid  gloves.  But  I’m  not;  I’m  an  advocate. 
Law  enforcement  is  and  will  remain  my  first 
love.  My  sincerity  is  palpable.  I care  about 
the  people  who  do  this  job.  I care  about  their 
famibes.  I just  can’t  rest  anymore  with  the 
needless  destruction  that’s  going  on  — be  it 
divorce,  alcohobsm,  or  suiade  and  domestic 
violence.  1 can’t  accept  any  of  it  anymore 
These  are  good  people  who  are  trying  to  do 
a good  job  who  get  cai^t  up  in  this 
situation  without  the  nght  coping  tools.  And 
aU  kinds  of  bad  things  happen  that  don’t 
have  to.  So  it’s  my  level  of  sinccnty  and 
genuine  concern  for  the  issues  and  for  the 
people  involved  in  them  that  enable  me  to  be 
honest  and  not  have  to  use  kid  gloves. 

LEN:  In  the  Brame  ease  in  Tacoma,  a lot  of  the  ^ 
initial  blame  focused  on  red flags  that  were 
disregarded  20  or  so  years  ago  in  a ptychologhal 
assessment  of  the  chief.  How  much  can  applicant 
screening  reasonably  bt  expected  to  do  — or  how 
much  more  is  it  capable  of  doing  than  it  dots 
already? 

GRIGGS:  Well,  first  of  all.  I think  that  we’re 
doing  a fairly  good  job,  when  you  consider 
that  there  are  about  800,000  cops  m this 
country,  and  you  measure  that  against  the 
bad  incidents  that  we  heat  about.  So  we’ve 
got  to  keep  this  in  perspective.  Obviously, 
they  missed  David  Brame,  but  the  system 
was  in  place  and  it  idendfied  him.  The 
psychologist  said:  "Recommend  not  for 
hire.”  Die  system’s  there,  but  we  have  to 
utilize  it.  We  have  to  take  advantage  of  what 
we  have  in  place. 

LEN:  The  father  of  Crystal  Brame,  Lane  Judson, 
has  proposed  Isolation  that  would  require  law- 
enforcement  agencies  to  deal  proactively  and 
preventive^  with  domestic  violence  by  officers,  under 
threat  of  losmgfederal funding.  How  do  you  sixf  up 
the  proposal? 

GRIGGS:  I have  talked  to  Mr  Judson  about 
ihis,  because  I knew  what  his  intentions  are 
And  I know  that  he  u-ould  never  u-ant  to 
create  a situation  that  made  it  harder  for 
Mctims  to  report  I think  it’s  a great  idea,  but 
I think  it's  only  a piece.  If  it’s  not  taken  m 
conjunction  with  a lot  of  other  things,  you 
have  the  same  danger  of  creating  apiece  of 
legislanon  that  makes  it  more  difficult,  or 
chat  causes  pobce  departments  to  fiirthct 
isolate  themselves  and  not  acknowledge  this 
issue.  If  they  know  there’s  federal  funding  at 
stake,  there  may  be  a tendency  for  them  to 
hide  thmgs.  So  it’s  a Catch-22. 

LEN:  How  might  bis  proposal  be  improved? 

GRIGGS:  I suggested  to  Mr-  Judson  that 
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they  bong  people  together  who  have 
expertise  on  these  issues  from  different 
perspccQ\'es  to  help  tweak  it,  and  to  think 
about  what  arc  its  potential  ramifications, 
and  whether  those  ramifications  outweigh 
the  ad\’antages.  1 think  it’s  commendable  for 
Mr.  ludson  to  have  come  up  with  this  while 
he’s  soil  m the  gnetmg  process.  He’s  put 
forth  an  interesting  idea  that  needs  to  be 
further  explored  by  experts  in  the  field. 

In-House  Advocacy 

LEN:  Somt  affnaes  have  cnaUd  in-house 
postUons,  somettmts  called  domestic  vxoltnce  advocate, 
to  addnss  the  issue  from  within.  How  would you 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  such  positions  ovtraUi  Are 
th^  better  than  nothin 

GRIGGS:  Something  is  certainly  better  than 
nothing.  If  you  have  a place  that’s  off-sitc 
from  the  police  department  that’s  neutral  to 
both  the  officer  and  the  nctim  — spouse  or 
significant  other  — I think  that’s  an  ideal 
situation.  VC'hen  you  have  it  in  house,  it 
creates  yet  another  barner  for  the  \ictim. 

.\nd  I think  it  also  creates  a barner  for  the 
ofBcer  who  really  wants  to  participate  and 
get  help  and  nor  allow  these  things  to  go  any 
furthet  VChat  I would  love  to  see  is  for  the 
uni\*ersity  system  to  get  involved  at  a level 
u^iere  there’s  a ceraficate  program  created 
for  psychologists  who  M'ant  to  work  with 
pobcc.  If  we’re  going  to  suggest  that  they  get 
semces,  we've  got  to  make  sure  that  the 
services  are  reliable  and  qualified.  That’s  not 
the  case  right  now  ^X'e  have  failed  as  a 


popuboon  to  insist  that  we  get  the  best 
possible  services,  and  mental  health  profes- 
sionals have  not  recognized  this  as  a special 
needs  population. 

LEN:  Some  cntics  have  chared  that  in-house 
domestic  violence  advocates  tend  to  be  the  offspring  of 
pobaa^d,  media-dnven  aims,  where  the  understand- 
ingis:  'Wei!  create  the  title,  well  hire  the  person  and 
we  have  no  illusions  as  to  real  success. " 

GRIGGS:  I wish  I could  say  otherwise,  but  I 
do  think  there  is  some  truth  to  that.  If  you 
can  put  It  on  the  organizational  chart  and 
check  the  box,  you  have  now  satisfied  your 
consaence  and  the  pubbe  outcry’.  Then  we 
go  back  to  business  as  usual.  That  way  of 
doing  things  is  worse  than  not  doing 
anything  at  all.  because  you  are  putting  a face 
on  It  that  says  you  arc  addressing  the 
problem,  and  in  reabty  you’re  not  I’d  much 
rather  that  you’d  )ust  not  address  it  than  to 
pretend  that  you  arc.  And  I think  I can  speak 
for  most  cops  when  I say  that. 

Hootay  for  Hollywood 

LEN:  An  earlier  scholarship  proposal  that you 
submitted  to  the  Truman  Foundation  outlined  a five- 
step  plan  for  police  involved  in  famify  violence 
prevention.  Is  this  plan  the  basis  for  the  pilot 
program  that's  about  to  be  launched  in  the  Holfy- 
wood  P.D.f 

GRIGGS:  Well,  that  was  really  when  it  was 
in  the  infant  idea  stage.  It’s  been  whittled 
down  to  really  three  primary  components: 
pobey  development,  mulndisapbnary 


trauung,  and  facibtating  support  services. 
And  that’s  what  we’ll  be  doing  m working 
with  Hollywood  What  we’ve  done  is  put 
together  a team  within  the  Hollywood  P.D. 
of  a cross-section  of  people  within  the 
department,  representing  road  patrol,  the 
union,  \A,  supcrsisors,  trairung  - all  the 
components  m the  pobce  department  that 
arc  cndcal  to  the  success  of  this  project. 
They’re  the  ones  who  are  really  going  to  be 
developing  it,  and  I’ll  be  guiding  them.  While 
I may  have  some  basic  ideas  about  how  this 
should  go.  they’re  the  ones  who  are  going  to 
determine  what’s  best  for  their  folks. 

We're  going  to  be  working  on  some 
pobcics  that  not  only  have  to  do  with  pobce 
domesne  violence,  but  also  suiadc  preven- 
tion. We’re  talking  about  building  a program 
of  family  ooentaoon  when  an  officer  first 
comes  on  the  job  to  educate  their  family 
members  "about  the  protocols  and  referral 
services  we  end  up  putting  m place.  There 
will  be  mulodisapUnary  training  that  will 
incorporate  a lot  of  these  issues  that  we 
talked  about,  like  domesoc  \iolence,  suiade 
prevention,  work  and  home,  relationships 
and  how  to  improve  them.  We  have  some 
nationally  renowned  speakers  that  have 
agreed  to  come  in  and  talk  with  them. 
There's  a potential  for  us  to  start  a peer- 
support  program.  There’s  a lot  of  different 
things;  it  )ust  depends  on  how  deep  they 
want  to  go,  how  much  they  want  to  incorpo- 
rate and  how  much  they  want  to  do  now  and 
how  much  they  want  to  do  later. 

LEN:  What  prompted  the  Hollywood  P.  D.  to  sign 


on  as  the  site  of  this  pilot  test? 

GRIGGS:  The  pobce  chief  in  Hollywood, 

Jim  Scarberry, 
is  very 
progressive. 

He’s  exactly 
the  kind  of 
pobcc  leader 
that  I was 
looking  for. 

He’s  very  well 
respected 
among  the 
ranks.  How  I 
got  to  him  IS  I 
went  to  the 
union  president.  I pitched  him  and  said, 
“Here’s  what  I want  to  do,  but  1 need  the 
right  pobce  leader  to  take  this  on,  and  I need 
the  right  organization  that  is  open  to  these 
new  ideas.  He  immediately  said,  without 
hesitation,  "Hollywood  P.D.”  He  made  the 
connection  between  the  chief  and  me. 

Unlike  a lot  of  other  pobce  leaders, 

Scarberr)’  has  the  abibty  to  see  down  the 
road  and  where  thmgs  need  to  go,  and  he 
sees  this  as  a pressing  issue.  And  he  really 
has  a legitimate  care  and  concern  for  his 
people.  This  is  a department-wide  project. 

It’s  about  makmg  it  more  family-fnendly  and 
raking  carc  of  the  officers  early  on  to 
prevent  a lot  of  these  thmgs  from  happen- 
ing. They’re  really  takmg  the  ball  and  running 
with  It. 

LEN:  Now  that  you  're  taking  the  first  steps  toward 
a practical  field  application  of  some  of  the  ideas  that 
you’ve  been  turning  over,  how  would  you  assess  the 
relevance  and  applicability  of  existing  research  on 
domestic  violence?  Are  the  relevant  studies  out  there? 

GRIGGS:  Well,  there  was  that  one.  Dr. 
Johnson’s  senunal  study.  She  came  up  with 
the  numbers  on  domesoc  violence  and 
pobemg  by  sheer  accident;  that  was  not  her 
focus.  But  what  that  did,  m addioon  to 
providmg  a lot  of  other  valuable  mforma- 
oon,  IS  It  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  study 
that  followed  by  Neidig,  Russel  and  Seng, 
who  came  up  with  some  very  mteresong 
mformation.  They  were  able  to  narrow  it 
down  to  shift  and  assignment,  with  narcoocs 
officers  bemg  four  times  more  likely  to 
commit  physical  aggression.  They  also 
discovered  that  cops  who  didn’t  take 
vacation  tune  and  who  worked  more  shifts 
were  more  likely.  They  came  up  with  some 
real  sobd  stuff,  but  agam,  like  Johnson’s 
study,  it  |ust  kmd  of  sat  there.  But  other  than 
providmg  me  with  the  basic  groundwork  on 
which  to  build,  I don’t  know  how  much 
value  those  studies  will  have  as  we  move  mto 
this  and  go  forward.  Still,  these  folks  who 
did  this  stuff  in  the  '80s  and  the  early  '90s 
set  the  stage  for  what  I’m  domg.  I was  able 
to  look  at  what  they  did  and  draw  from  that 
and  apply  it  to  my  academic,  personal  and 
professional  expenence  and  make  a frame- 
work around  what’s  this  gomg  to  look  like. 

So  it  was  very  valuable  to  this  stage.  How 
much  value  there  will  be  from  this  stage  on,  I 
don’t  know.  What  I hope  will  happen  is  that 
from  what  we’re  domg,  we’ll  open  up  the 
culture  a bttle  bit  more  and  open  the  door 
for  mote  research.  I would  feel  very  good 
about  that  because  of  how  valuable  these 
earber,  very  courageous  studies  were  for  me. 
It  would  be  very  valuable  for  me  personally 
to  kick  open  a couple  of  doors,  to  see  what 
else  we  can  find  out. 


Short  Takes 


Think  green 

Fobage  is  traditionally  \ncwed  by  law  enforcement  as  cover  for 
cnmmal  acts,  but  arbonsts  at  Virginia’s  Blue  Ridge  Commumt)' 
College  m Weyer's  Cave  are  teaching  pobce  that  greener)’  can  be 
used  as  an  effectn’e  means  of  crime  prevention. 

The  strateg)’  known  as  caUed  Crime  Prevenoon  Through 
Emironmental  Design,  or  CPTED,  teaches  that  use  of  such 
thorny  shrubs  as  holly  and  barberr)'  can  dissuade  peeping  toms 
and  burglars  u^ien  planted  under  uindows.  Other,  non-homcul- 
tural  tacucs  mclude  die  use  of  sodium  lights  to  thwart  drug  dealers 
by  making  it  difficult  to  distinguish  money  when  countmg  out  bills, 
and  rcmforcang  the  ownership  of  a space  through  signs  and  fences. 

‘Tou  can’t  keep  crime  from  happenmg,’’  Joseph  Murray,  who 
teaches  urban  forestry  at  the  college,  told  The  Assoaated  Press. 

".\U  you  can  do  is  make  it  harder.’’ 

Can  we  help  you? 

The  Justice  Department’s  Office  for  \'icams  of  Crimes  has 
created  an  onbne  \ictims’  sennees  directory  that  will  allow  users  to 
look  up  services  24  hours  a day.  seven  days  a week.  Those  pro- 
grams bsted  must  provide  duect  services  to  enme  victims;  must 
have  been  m operation  for  at  least  12  months,  or  are  receivmg 
funds  from  the  \'ictim$  of  Crime  Act;  and  must  be  administered 
b)'  nonprofit  agenacs  and  open  to  the  pubbe. 

Too  often  victims  spend  days,  or  even  weeks,  searching  for  the 
nght  place  to  get  help,”  said  OVC  director  John  W Gilbs.  “The 
new  on£ne  directory  will  enable  victims  to  find  — within  minutes 
— assistance  in  their  own  commurutics  that  meets  their  speafic 
needs. 

The  dircctor/s  address  is;  http;//ovc.ncjrs.otg/ 
findvictunsscmccs. 

Ranger  danger 

U.S.  Park  Rangers  are  complaining  that  drug  and  human 
smuggling  on  pubbe  lands  that  butt  against  the  borders  with 


Mexico  and  Canada  are  turning  them  into  de  factor  border  pobce. 

Coronado  National  Memonal  m Arizona  is  one  of  the  nanon’s 
10  most  dangerous  parks,  according  to  the  National  Fraternal 
Order  of  Pobce’s  park  ranger  organizaQon.  Organ  Pipe  Cactus 
Naaonal  Monument,  also  in  Arizona,  was  the  named  the  most 
dangerous  for  the  second  year  m a row.  Two  rangers  in  that  state 
have  been  shot  in  the  past  two  years.  At  North  Cascades  National 
Park  in  Washington,  mote  serious  crimes  per  visitor  occur  than  at 
any  other  park  in  the  country. 

“When  we  advertise  job  postings,  seldom  do  Fish  and  Wildbfe 
Services  officers  apply,”  said  Rob  Peloquin,  the  only  ranger  at  the 
Cabeza  Pneta  Naoonal  Wildbfe  Refuge.  ’They’re  checking  hunting 
and  fishing  bcenses  and  talkmg  to  hunters. . .We’ve  had  people  who 
do  details  here  leave  and  say,  Tm  a federal  game  warden,  not  a 
Border  Patrol  agent.’” 

Power  of  suggestion 

A man  convicted  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  of  molestmg  two 
ybung  children  will  have  an  opportumty  to  show  whether  the 
victims’  recollections  of  abuse  was  tainted  by  suggestive  interview- 
ing techniques,  under  a ruling  by  the  state  Supreme  Court  in 
September. 

In  its  ruling  m September,  the  court  recognized  for  the  first 
time  ever  that  children  who  accuse  adults  of  molestation  could 
have  false  or  distorted  memories  of  the  attack. 

The  decision  stems  from  a case  involving  Gerald  Delbndge, 
now  42,  who  was  convicted  of  assaulting  two  children,  ages  4 and 
6,  between  1997  and  1998.  Delbndgc’s  attorney  argued  that  the 
aUegadons  might  have  been  implanted  by  adults,  mcluding  their 
mother. 

"Common  experience  informs  us  that  children  are,  by  their  very 
essence,  fanaful  creatures  who  have  difficulty  distinguishmg 
fantasy  from  reabty;  who  when  asked  a quesQon  want  to  give  the 
'nght*  answer,  the  answer  that  pleases  the  interrogator,  who  are 
subject  to  repeat  ideas  placed  in  their  heads  by  others;  and  who 
have  lumted  capacity  for  accurate  memory,”  'wrote  Chief  Justice 
Ralph  J.  Cappy. 


Chief  Jim  Scarberry 
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Gallo: 


as  perpetrator,  killer  as  victim 


Decedent 

By  Gina  Gallo 

Later,  she'd  desenbe  it  as  a cop's  worst 
nightmare.  But  on  that  rainy  October 
afternoon,  it  started  out  as  a routine  call  for 
Chicago  Police  Officer  Mar)’  Westphal. 
“Disturbance  with  the  man”  is  as  frequent 
an  assignment  as  domestic  disturbances  or 
traffic  accidents,  and  just  as  decepQve.  It’s 
the  kind  of  call  that  can  escalate  into 
something  much  more  dangerous  and,  in  this 
case,  deadly. 

“The  call  was  updated  twice  before  I got 
to  the  location,”  Officer  Westphal  recalled. 

“It  went  from  ‘disturbance  with  the  man’  to 
'weapons  involved’  to  ‘woman  stabbed.’  And 
when  I pulled  up  to  the  address,  there  was  a 
screaming  woman  on  the  porch,  bleeding 
from  the  gash  infliclcd  by  the  man  who 
watched  me  from  the  sidewalk.  At  that  point, 
there  was  no  visible  weapon  in  his  hand,  and 
he  only  smiled  when  I ordered  him  to  put  his 
hands  up.  A smile  that  got  bigger  when 
faced  with  the  barrel  of  my  gun.  His  eyes 
had  that  glazed,  fixed  stare  — the  kmd  I’d 
seen  before  from  mental  patients.” 

'Tou  want  to  kill  me,  don’t  you?”  he 
crooned,  in  what  Westphal  desenbed  it  as  a 
sing-song,  taunting  voice.  “C’mon  wit’  it, 
then.”  “Kill  me.  Do  it.  bitch,  because  I’m 
about  to  blow  your  head  off” 

“After  that,  the  conversation  was  over,” 
Westphal  recalled.  "His  hand  came  up  so 

(Gina  Gallo,  who  rthrid  on  a duty  dijabihty 
ajttr  1 7 ytars  with  the  Chicago  Policr  Department, 

IS  the  author  of  two  popular  non-fiction  books  about 
the  police  experience,  including  'Armed  and 
Dangerous:  Memoirs  of  a Chicago  Policewoman  " 
(Forge  Books,  2000).  She  is  currently  at  work  on  a 
novel) 


fast.  It  seemed  like  the  gun  he  held  was  a 
silver  blur.  At  the  same  time,  it  felt  like 
everything  moved  in  slow  motion.  A speck 
of  red  appeared  on  his  face,  the  entry  wound 
from  the  first  of  the  four  rounds  I shot  that 
took  off  the  back  of  his  head.  I don't 
remember  pulling  the  tngger,  don't  remem- 
ber anything  except  thinking.  This  can't  be 
happening.’” 

Afterward,  Westphal  learned  that  the 
bleeding  woman  was  the  man’s  sister,  and 
that  he'd  been  suicidal  for  weeks.  While 
refusing  psychiatnc  treatment,  he’d  bragged 
to  his  family  about  the  plan  he’d  come  up 
with  to  make  them  nch.  If  a cop  killed  him, 
they  could  sue  the  department  for  “wrongful 
death.”  They’d  disrmssed  the  idea  as  )ust 
another  symptom  of  his  illness  — until  he 
put  It  mto  play,  aiming  an  unloaded  weapon 
at  a police  officer. 

Killer  and  Victim 

On  that  afternoon.  Officer  Westphal 
became  both  a killer  and  a victim,  and  a 
component  of  a growing  phenomenon  m 
law  enforcement:  suicidc-by-cop,  a phenom- 
enon that’s  become  so  pervasive,  a number 
of  different  phrases  have  been  used  to 
desenbe  it.  Yet  whether  it's  called  victim- 
precipitated  homicide,  police-assisted  suicide 
or  suiade-by-cop,  the  outcome  is  the  same. 

Police  officers  become  the  methodology 
used  by  the  suicidal  person  to  end  his  bfe, 
manipulated  to  be  their  weapon  of  choice 

'3y  using  a cop  to  end  your  life,  it's 
possible  to  cover  a lot  of  bases,”  notes 
reared  Chicago  homicide  Lt.  Demus 
Banahan.  “The  suicidal  person  may  not  have 
the  nerve  to  take  his  own  life,  or  have  the 
means  available  to  do  so.  If  he  doesn’t  have 


access  to  sleeping  pills  or  bve  ammo,  he  can 
rely  on  the  source  that’s  always  available: 
cops  that  he  places  in  fear  of  their  personal 
safety.  Since  pobce  officers  are  trained  to 
protect  themselves  as  well  as  the  pubbe,  the 
outcome  of  sticking  a gun  or  knife  in  their 
face  IS  a no-btainer.” 

Banahan  has  investigated  enough  suicides 
by  cop  to  know  that  the  reasons  arc  as  vaned 
as  the  circumstances.  "In  some  cases,  we've 
found  notes  in  the  decedent’s  pocket, 
thanking  the  pobce  for  ending  his  bfe,”  he 
said,  “as  though  it’s  another  service  offered 
by  the  cops,  a gruesome  version  of  what  can 
happen  when  you  'dial  91 1 and  make  a cop 
come.’  In  other  cases,  the  person  had  a 
substantial  pobce  record  and  carried  his 
anger  toward  the  pobce  into  his  suiade. 

Even  though  he  wanted  to  end  his  bfe,  it  was 


the  perfect  opportumty  to  exact  some 
vengeance.  He  knew  there 'd  be  a follow-up 
mvesogadon  — usually  accompanied  by 
media  speculaaon  of  possible  pobce 
misconduct,  and  the  bngcrmg  trauma 
suffered  by  the  officer  that  pulled  the  tngger 
And  in  a few  instances,  it  was  the  only 
opportumty  for  the  decedent  to  grandstand. 
Maybe  he  had  an  unfortunate  bfe.  disap- 
pointing personal  telaOonships  or  a failing 
business.  By  using  cops  as  the  weapon  that 
ends  his  bfe,  it’s  one  sick,  twisted,  but 
guaranteed  way  to  make  a splash  on  the  way 
out. 

“What’s  unique  about  this  type  of  suicide 
IS  that  the  cop  becomes  the  killer  as  well  as 
the  victim,"  Banahan  continued.  “The 
decedent  is  actually  the  perpetrator,  since 
he's  responsible  for  the  comnussion  of  the 
hormade.  And  if  that’s  not  compbeated 
enough,  there’s  also  the  ‘act  in  furtherance' 
the  suiadal  person  commits  in  order  to 
provoke  the  officer's  use  of  deadly  force  It 
might  be  the  commission  of  a robbery  or 
burglar)’,  or  an  actual  barter)’  on  the  officer 
in  which  he's  stabbed  or  shot.  In  any  of 
these  sccnanos,  those  acts  are  felomes 
designed  to  ebcit  the  desued  lethal  acQon  “ 

Without  Regard 
A suicidal  person  is  usually  determined  to 
orchestrate  his  death  by  whatever  means  u’lU 
debver  it,  said  Banahan,  adding.  “In  many 
cases,  these  people  have  no  regard  or 
concern  for  the  number  of  innocent  people 
that  are  affected  by  their  pre-death  felomes.” 
Paul  Hernandez,  a Chicago  tacdcal 
officer,  corroborated  that  view. 

“The  most  recent  suicide-by-cop  case  we 
handled  involved  a man  at  a mght  club.  He 
thought  It  was  the  perfect  setting  for  his 
suiade.  First  he  waved  around  a gun  so  that 
Continued  on  Page  t4 
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Other  Voices 


A sampling  of  editonal  mews  on  criminal 
justice  issues  from  the  nation’s  newspapers. 

Good  Cop,  Bad  Cop 

“In  a raoonal  world,  a metropobian 
area  of  2.6  milbon  people  would  be 
pobced  by  a few  top-notch  departments 
with  highly  trained  officers  and  experi- 
enced commanders.  But  this  is  St.  Louis, 
where  nonradonai  governmental  orgamza- 
uon  is  a birthright.  Metro  St.  Louis  is 
pobced  by  5,900  men  and  women  who 
work  for  no  less  than  123  separate  pobce 
)unsdicQons.  Most  of  the  cops  are  very 
good.  A few  of  them  are  barely  worthy  of 
the  badges  they  wear.  In  many  commum- 
aes,  the  pobce  department  is  a patronage 
plum  that  pobocians  are  loath  to  disturb. 
One  big  reason  that  St.  Loms  has  123 
separate  pobce  departments  is  that  lots  of 
pobocians  have  fnends  and  rclaaves  with 
no  discernible  job  skills,  so  they  decide  to 
be  cops.  This  is  an  insult  to  the  skills  and 
courage  of  professional  law  enforcement 
officers,  not  to  mcnOon  a ghastly  waste  of 
tax  dollars.  Voters  in  ciacs  with  tlicir  own 
pobce  departments  should  examine 
whether  the  perceived  benefits  — quicker 
response  omes,  better  knowledge  of  the 
commumt)'  — are  worth  the  trade-offs; 
higher  costs,  untrained  officers  and 
potential  lawsuits.  Sixteen  of  St.  Louis 


County’s  90  mumapaboes  already  contract 
with  the  count)’  pobce  for  pobce  services. 
The  result:  better  pobcing  at  lower  cost.” 

— St.  Louts  Post-Dispatch,  Dec.  7,  2003 

No-knock 

“In  a local  case  which  now  makes  law  for 
the  naoon,  the  US.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
unanimously  that  it  was  OK  for  North  Las 
Vegas  pobce  — accompamed  by  the  rai  — 
to  wait  less  than  20  seconds  before  knocking 
down  the  door  of  a drug  suspect.  The  court 
ruled  as  recently  as  1997  that  pobce  must 
knock  and  announce  themselves  unless  they 
have  reason  to  bebeve  a suspect  presents  a 
danger  or  might  destroy  evidence.  Now,  the 
justices  clunf)’  that  a 20-second  delay  is 
ample,  because  any  longer  might  give  drug 
suspects  ame  to  flush  evidence  down  the 
toilet.  This  decision  only  continues  a trend 
which  has  seen  the  court  progressively  erode 
the  protecnons  of  the  Fourth  .Amendment 
till  they  have  virmally  ceased  to  exist.  Yes, 
leaving  pobce  some  case-by-case  leeway 
makes  sense.  Officers  should  hardly  be 
required  to  stand  around  watching  the 
minute  hands  of  theu  watches  if  they  heat 
the  screams  of  hostages  behind  a closed 
door.  But  in  most  cases,  the  nme  to  plead 
speaal  orcumsiances  is  when  appbcaaons 
for  search  warrants  are  presented  to  the 
magistrates  m the  first  place.” 


— Lms  Krgflr  Rseiew-joumal,  Dec.  3,  2003 

Sex  Offender  Registry 
Won’t  Eliminate  Threat 
"The  Maine  Department  of  Pubbe 
Safet)’  launched  its  online  sex  offender 
registry  Monday,  but  that  doesn’t  mean 
Maine  people  are  safe  from  sexual 
predators.  Michael  Cantata,  the  pubbe 
safety  department’s  commissioner,  says  he 
does  not  know  of  a study  showing  that 
sex  offender  registnes  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  sexual  assault.  Soil,  Cantara  is 
nght  when  he  says  the  rcgistr)’  can  be 
valuable  because  it  raises  awareness. 

Putting  names  and  faces  with  the  violent 
threat  of  sexual  assault  can  serve  as  an 
important  reminder  for  the  pubbe  to  be 
ngilant,  he  says.  In  that  sense,  what  the 
state  has  done  with  its  online  registry’  can 
only  help.  Such  registnes  and  other  pubbe 
noaficaaon  programs  can  be  counterpro- 
ductive. however,  if  pobey  makers  begin  to 
see  them  as  a subsatutc  for  other,  more 
substannal,  measures  to  combat  sexual 
assault.  Giving  the  pubbe  easy  access  to 
the  criminal  records  of  sex  offenders  is 
helpful,  but  it’s  no  subsatute  for  investing 
tax  dollars  m pobcing,  prosecuDon  and 
pnson  tunc." 

— Portland  (Siame)  Press-Herald, 
Dec.  3. 2003 
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The  tangled  web  of  suicide-by 


Continued  from  Page  13 
the  management  would  call  the  pobce.  And 
vdien  they  arm-ed.  he  held  several  women  at 
gunpomt  to  ensure  a lethal  pobce  responsc- 
But  he  hadn't  factored  m that  wc  won’t 
jeopardize  anyone’s  safety  by  shooting  into  a 
crowd.  Finally,  he  ran  toward  the  exit, 
popping  off  random  shots  as  he  went.  Once 
he  left  the  club,  wc  were  able  to  stop  him, 
and  he  got  the  results  he  u’anted.  The 
problem  was,  he’d  also  injured  three  other 
victims,  and  senously  traumatized  a crowd 
of  people.” 

The  suiade-by-cop  scenano  is  one  in 
uhich  pobce  officers  are  most  wtimized 
while  being  most  mampulated.  In  this 
situaaon,  there’s  no  accurate  way  to  deter- 
mine the  suiadal  person's  motives,  especially 
when  the  officer  is  required  to  make  a spbt- 
second  "shoot-don ’t  shoot”  deasion.  In 
some  instances,  the  act  of  provocation  might 
be  preceded  by  the  person’s  mvntaoon  to  kill 
hun  — words  that,  to  a street  cop,  sound  bkc 
just  another  taunting  challenge  that  might 
accompany  any  street  confrontation 

“On  the  street,  everybody  talks  the  talk,” 
said  Lt.  Banahan.  "Out  here,  it's  all  about 
amnide  Part  of  ha\Tng  a street  rep  is  talking 
smack  to  the  pobce.  Out  of  every  hundred 
people  I’\x  arrested,  at  least  80  percent  of 
them  direatened  to  kick  my  ass  or  kill  me  if  I 
didn’t  kick  theirs  first.  ^Ith  stats  like  that, 
how  can  cops  determine  u^ch  of  them  ate 
suicidal?” 

Accepted  Strategies  Don’t  Apply 

With  the  nsing  madence  of  cop-assisted 
suiades,  pobce  academy  faabaes  have  had  to 
structure  specific  training  exerases  to 
address  this  cnocal  issue.  One  of  the 
problems  involved  in  this  type  of  officer 
education  is  that  suiade-by-cop  presents  a 
situation  m which  accepted  strategies  don’t 
apply  While  all  suiadal  persons  must  be 
treated  with  cauQon,  many  cases  present  the 
opportumt)'  for  the  officer  to  talk  the  person 
down,  or  to  delay  the  person’s  actions  undl 
he  can  be  taken  mto  custody.  In  those 
situations,  the  officer's  approach  would  be 
one  of  low-keyed  calm. 

By  contrast,  a suiade-by-cop  vutually 
forces  the  officer’s  hand  Once  his  personal 


safety  is  jeopardized  and  the  subject  appears 
hell-bent  on  infbctmg  bodily  harm,  the 
officer’s  instinct  and  training  kick  in.  Vanous 
pobce  agcnacs  have  implemented  the  use  of 
bean-bag  rounds  or  rubber  bullets  as  a non- 
lethal  option  for  immobilizing  the  suiadal 
person,  but  these  methods  only  work  m 
spcafic  situations  where  there's  more  than 
one  cop  at  the  scene.  For  a sobtaiy  officer 
faang  a determined  suiadc,  there's  no  time 
to  call  for  the  fancy  equipment. 

“Evcrj’thing  reaches  cnocal  mass  in  a 
matter  of  seconds,"  reported  C.J.  Wadlcy.  a 
veteran  SWAT  team  member  with  the  Round 
Rock,  Texas,  pobce.  "For  all  the  trammg  and 
innoN’aove  equipment  the  department  may 
have  imoatcd,  it  doesn't  mean  squat  when 
you’re  facing  this  situaoon.  Within  the  space 
of  a heartbeat  you  have  to  make  a deasion, 
and  the  acoons  you  take  will  dictate  whether 
you  get  to  go  home  that  night  or  end  up  on  a 
slab  with  a toe  tag. 

"For  me.  the  hard  part  wasn’t  making  the 
decision,”  Wadley  recalled,  "but  eveiything 
that  came  after.  My  first  concern  was  that  it 
would  be  determined  a clean  shoot  I didn’t 
want  to  take  the  fall  or  jeopardize  my  career 
for  a homiade  that  bterally  used  me  as  the 
weapon.  Once  I was  cleared,  I had  to  deal 
with  the  emodonal  issues.  They  call  it  posi- 
traumaoc  stress  disorder,  but  in  my  expen- 
ence,  it’s  the  bullet  you  never  see  commg. 

You  don’t  truly  understand  how  much  it 
affects  you  undl  weeks  or  months  afterward. 
By  that  ome,  you’re  in  so  deep  you  might  not 
even  correlate  the  symptoms  to  the  shooting 
.\11  you  know  is  that  your  bfe's  changed  and 
you  don’t  know  how  to  make  it  ngbt. 

"CivUians  hear  all  the  ome  about  crazy 
cops  who  cracked  under  the  pressure  of  the 
job.  Maybe  they’d  understand  it  better  if  they 
knew  the  reasons  w4iy,”  said  Wadley-  "It’s  not 
enough  that  we  put  our  lives  on  the  line 
wdien  we  protect  them.  Now  they  expect  us 
to  assume  the  responsibibty  of  killing  them, 
too.  -\nd  they  think  vert  the  crazy  ones?” 

PTSD,  With  a Difference 

Accordmg  to  psychologists  and  therapists 
who  specialize  in  pobce-related  stress 
disorders,  those  who've  been  forced  to 
pardapate  in  a suicidc-by-cop  ha%'C  expen- 


“It's  not  enough  that 
we  put  our  lives  on 
the  line  when  we 
protect  them.  Now 
they  expect  us  to 
assume  the 
responsibility  of 
killing  them,  too." 

enced  what’s  termed  a "cndcal  incident.” 
Besides  the  esc^ated  stress  levels  inherent  to 
this  siruadon,  there’s  an  extensive  amount  of 
residual  guilt  and  for  many,  feebngs  of  anger. 
Once  the  officer  becomes  aware  that  he’s 
pardapated  in  the  decedent’s  suiade,  or  that 
he’s  just  killed  a man  with  an  unloaded 
weapon,  the  feebngs  of  guilt  can  escalate  to 
unbearable  propordons. 

"Without  being  aware  of  it,  the  officer 
might  begin  to  quesdon  ever^'thing  he  docs,” 
observed  Dr.  Marvin  Siegal  of  the  Chicago 
Department  of  Mental  Health.  "Uncon- 
saously,  he  may  blame  himself  and  process 
the  suidde-by-cop  as  2 gross  error  in  his 
judgment.  The  guilt  is  overpowering  because 
he’s  convinced  himself  that  it  wouldn’t  have 
happened  if  he’d  been  more  careful, 
observant  or  alert.  There’s  also  a component 
of  anger  involved  — actual  rage  that  he  was 
forced  to  pardapate  in  the  killing  of  another 
man.  Since  most  of  this  emotional  turbu- 
lence takes  place  at  such  an  unconscious 
level,  the  officer  might  not  even  be  aware  of 
a problem  undl  much  later.  But  his  job 
performance  will  detenorate.  He’s  lost 
confidence  in  his  abibdes  as  a pobce  officer 
and  m his  capaaty  to  make  cndcal  deasions. 
His  personal  relations  with  spouse,  family 
and  fnends  may  suffer  to  the  pomt  where 
they  view  him  as  taking  on  a moody  ^ckyll 
and  Hyde’  personabt)-.” 

These  are  all  classic  symptoms  of  post 
traumadc  stress  disorder,  Siegal  noted,  but 
with  one  important  difference.  'In  most 
pobcc-involved  shootings,”  he  said,  “the 
officer  in  quesdon  is  acting  m the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties.  In  a suiade-by-cop,  he's 
forced  to  become  the  weapon  as  well  as  the 
victim.  It’s  an  unholy  matnage  of  mevitable 
circumstances  in  which  the  suiddal  person  is 
determined  to  end  his  bfe  and  the  pobce 
officer  to  protect  his  personal  safety.  Yet  by 
doing  this,  that  officer  is  victimized  and 
haunted  for  u^iat  might  be  years  to  come  by 
shame,  anger  and  doubt.’’ 

According  to  Lieutenant  Banahan,  that’s 
where  the  real  danger  bcs.  "The  next  time 
that  pobce  officer  is  faced  with  a cndcal 
incident,  he  might  hesitate  and  make  himself 
vulnerable  to  a lethal  situadon,”  he  said. 
"Anyone  who’s  been  involved  m a suiadc-by- 
cop  goes  through  a tough  'shoulda-coulda- 
woulda'  penod  where  they  analyze  and 
second-guess  ever^’thmg  they  do.  But  this  job 
doesn’t  aUow  for  introspecdon  or  second- 
guessing.  not  when  you’re  out  there  and  your 
butt  IS  on  the  line.  Everything  happens  at 
warp  speed  on  the  street,  and  there’s  no 
time-ouis  allowed  vdicn  the  next  situadon  is 
in  your  face,  demanding  your  undivided 
attendon  By  necessity,  instinct,  awareness 
and  acdon  are  what’s  required  for  officer 
safety.  If  a cop  has  doubts  or  hesitation 


■cop 

about  any  of  those  things,  he  needs  to  get 
treatment  immediately.  Otherwise,  he’ll  be 
pardapadng  in  his  own  form  of  suiade  ’’ 

In  “the  Tunnel” 

As  gnm  as  this  informadon  is,  stadsdcs 
pomt  to  another  facet  of  the  phenomenon 
that  IS  even  more  disturbmg-  As  evidenced 
by  reports  from  pobce  agenaes  around  the 
country,  “suicides  of  cops  by  cops”  are 
mcreasmg  at  a staggcimg  rate.  The  reasons 
are  as  diverse  as  the  mdividual  officers-  Some 
become  victims  of  depression  or  job 
burnout.  For  others,  they’re  dealing  with  a 
terminal  illness  they’d  rather  not  face. 
VCTiatcver  the  reason,  they  opt  for  one  final 
backup  from  fellow  cops  to  end  then  bves. 

A reared  New  York  City  pobce  beuten- 
ant,  who  asked  to  remam  anonymous,  calls 
this  depressive  cycle  "the  tunnel.” 

"That’s  not  my  term,”  the  beutenant  said. 
"It  came  from  the  mne-page  suicide  letter  of 
one  of  the  men  in  my  command.  In  recent 
years,  there’s  been  a much  higher  mcident  of 
young  officers  kilbng  themselves,  and 
commitdng  suiadc-by-cop.  But  this  man  was 
just  a few  months  away  from  renrement.  In 
cases  bke  that,  it’s  caused  by  disillusionment 
as  much  as  depression.  The  officer  might 
feel  that  nothmg  m his  bfe  or  his  job  has 
been  what  he  expected.  But  after  a 25-  or  30- 
year  career,  it’s  a bttle  late  to  start  over.  So  he 
thinks  his  bfe  has  been  a waste. 

‘Tn  his  letter,  this  officer  wrote  that  the 
pobce  job  was  bke  a tunnel,"  the  beutenant 
contmued.  “You  enter  it  with  everyone  else, 
mtending  to  cross  through  to  the  other  side. 
You  think  that  if  you  walk  long  enough, 
you'll  see  the  Ught  at  the  end,  and  that’s  what 
keeps  you  going.  Fmally  you  realize  there  is 
no  bght,  no  way  out  of  this  tunnel  that  gets 
progressively  darker,  and  then  you  see  that 
you’re  alone.  All  the  people  you  started  with 
are  gone.  There’s  no  one  but  you  and  this 
endless  tunnel." 

The  suiadal  veteran  cop  "ended  his  letter 
by  saymg  that,  for  his  entire  career  he’d  rebed 
on  his  partners  to  keep  him  safe,”  said  the 
beutenant  "This  time,  he  was  counting  on 
them  to  take  him  out  of  the  darkness  — 
something  he  provoked  one  of  his  co- 
workers  to  do  with  a .45  cabber  Colt.” 

Protect  and  5e/ve? 

In  bght  of  such  disturbmg  developments, 
out  law  enforcement  training  facibdes  may 
need  to  amend  the  remarks  made  to 
mcoming  recruit  classes’  orientations.  The 
first-day  comments  made  to  my  own  class  at 
the  Chicago  Pobce  Academy  mcluded  a 
descripnon  of  what  we  were  about  to 
become  when  we  donned  our  uniforms  and 
badges. 

“Forget  about  being  heroes,”  the  tramers 
told  us.  “If  you  wanted  that,  you  should’ve 
jomed  the  fire  department.  People  don’t  bke 
the  pobce,  so  get  used  to  it.  As  far  as  the 
pubbe  IS  concerned,  we’re  the  garbage 
collectors,  the  ones  assigned  to  keep  their 
world  clean.  Once  you  get  out  there,  you  take 
care  of  busmess,  watch  your  back  and  clean 
up  their  crap  And  don’t  expect  any  thanks 
for  it.  Remember,  they  expect  us  to  protect 
and  serve." 

On  second  thought,  maybe  no  amended 
job  desenpdon  is  required  — at  least  not 
msofar  as  it  concerns  suiadc-by-cop  events. 
Not  when  "scrvmg  the  pubbe”  has  taken  on 
the  addidonal  responsibibty  of  serving  up 
theu  deaths  as  well  as  handbng  the  clean-up 
that  follows. 


Sifting  the  wreckage 
of  SC  police  crashes 


Continued  from  Page  1 
that  we  need  to  keep  any  mvesogadons 
separate  from  the  agency  that  has  anythmg 
to  do  with  It.  for  the  agenq''s  protecDon.” 

Under  Levends’s  proposal,  when  a crash 
involves  local  law  enforcement,  the  Highway 
Patrol  would  be  the  mvesdgating  agency,  the 
senator  said  If  the  Hi^way  Patrol  is 
mvolved  m a crash,  then  the  mvesaganon 
would  most  likely  be  conducted  by  the 
count)’  shenff,  he  added. 

VC’hilc  most  departments  arc  tcchmcally 
able  to  tnvest^atc  theu  own  crashes,  said 
Prof  Geoffrc)’  Alpert,  a cnmmologist  at  the 
Unn'crsii)'  of  South  Caxobna  and  an  expert 
on  pursuits,  “m  terms  of  pubbe  opmion  and 
potential  pubbat)-,”  having  an  outside  agency 
invoh’ed  seems  a wise  choice. 

"What  you  have  in  many  of  the  states  is  a 
guy  uho  was  a pobce  officer  m a aiy 
department  one  year  and  a deputy  the  next 
year  come  back  and  investigate  his  old 
deparunent,"  he  told  LEN.  *niut  can  lead  to 


issues  in  both  ditecDons." 

-\lpcrt  noted  the  1999  case  in  Broward 
County,  Fla.,  in  vi^iich  an  FBI  agent,  David 
Farrali,  vras  charged  with  driving  while 
intoxicated  and  kilbng  two  brothers  in  a 
head-on  colbsion  on  Interstate  95.  The 
Flonda  Highway  Patrol,  which  was  subse- 
quently accused  of  covering  up  for  Farrali, 
immediately  blamed  the  victims,  Alpert  said. 

“It  turned  out  that  H was  this  FBI  agent 
who  was  drunk  and  crossed  over  and  killed 
these  two  black  kids  who  were  bterally 
commg  home  from  church,”  said  .\lpert. 
"One  of  the  comments  of  the  mvestigators 
was,  ‘Well,  we  would  always  side  with  a 
fellow  law  enforcement  officer.’  That’s  the 
atdtudc  that  creates  this  and  causes  an 
otherwise  competent  mvestigadon  to  go  bad. 
because  you’re  going  to  have  a preconceived 
nodon  that  11  isn't  the  pobce  officer  u^o  is 
domg  somethmg  wrong.” 

He  added:  "It’s  not  unlike,  how  many 
cops  get  dckcts?” 
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Consequences  of  Compstat? 


Overcooked  police  stats  cost  5 their  jobs 


CoDtinucd  from  Page  1 

Orleans  Times  Picayune,  invesugatoM  found 

the  report  mampulatjon  by  the  1st  Distnet  to 

be  a highly  organized  scheme.  A group  of 

deteebves  had  the  final  say  on  how  to  classify 

crimes  and  often  overruled  officers  at  the 

scenc- 

Among  the  mote  senous  downgrades,  the 
newspaper  said,  was  that  of  a man  found 
dead  m a parkmg  lot  in  2002.  While  uuQally 
recorded  as  an  unclassified  death  and  thus 
not  fully  investigated,  a supplemental  report 
filed  17  days  after  the  mcident  mdicated  that 
a homicide  investigation  had  been  con- 
ducted. 

And  one  week  after  Orazio  and  the 
others  were  fired,  a case  in  which  a woman 
needed  stitches  over  her  eye  and  chin  was 
classified  as  a complamt  rather  than  as 
aggravated  batter)'. 

“There  will  be  human  mistakes,’’  Capt. 
Matlon  Dcfiilo,  the  department's  spokesman, 
told  The  Times  Picayune.  “What  happened 
before  m the  1st  District,  there  was  a motive 
behmd  it.  But  there’s  gomg  to  be  mistakes, 
and  it’s  our  job  to  ensure  that  we  correct 
those  errors.” 

Some  observers  pomt  to  the  department’s 
Compstat  system  as  at  least  one  factor  that 
drove  the  deception. 

“There’s  no  question  (commanders)  are 
under  more  pressure  than  before  because 
they’re  bemg  measured  by  this,”  said  Dr.  Eli 
Silverman,  a professor  of  criminal  justice  at 
John  Jay  College  of  Cnrmnal  Justice  and  the 
author  of  “N^TD  Battles  Crime.” 

“Pre-Compstat,  it  wasn’t  on  the  radar 
screen  as  much,”  Silverman  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “So  now  it’s  on  the 
radar  screen  and  it’s  repeatedly  on  the  radar 
screen  and  there  arc  mcvitably  those  who  arc 
going  to  try  to  make  themselves  look 
good. . . . There  arc  those  who  arc  going  to 
cook  the  books  and  you’re  going  to  have  that 
anyplace.” 

Indeed,  New  Orleans  is  not  the  only 
lunsdiction  to  have  found  improprieties  in  its 
enme  staasocs.  In  New  York  City,  nearly  one 
quarter  of  the  fclorues  recorded  by  the 
department’s  10th  Precinct  m 2002  had  to  be 
reclassified  after  a six-month  mternal 
invesagaoon  uncovered  problems  with  the 
figures.  *\nd  m Baltimore,  33  rapes  were 
found  to  have  been  classified  improperly  as 
unfounded  last  year. 

"Compstat  is  a very,  very  powerful  tool,” 
said  Dr.  Vincent  E.  Henry,  a former  New 
York  City  police  supervisor  who  now  teaches 
at  St.  John’s  Umversity  and  is  the  author  of 
“The  Compstat  Paradigm:  Management  and 
Accountability  m Policmg,  Business  and  the 
Public  Sector.”  “It  can  be  very  powerful  in 
giving  the  chief  executive,  the  middle 
manager  or  anyone  m the  organization  a real 
dynarmc  picture  of  what’s  gomg  on,  whether 
It  be  crime  or  quality-of-life,  or  whatever 
issue  the  individual  wants  to  look  at.” 


But  if  the  “inquisitor”  docs  not  have  the 
wherewithal  and  mtegrity  to  use  the  system 
as  a ptoblem-solvmg  tool,  he  told  LEN  — if 
that  person  “is  more  concerned  with  *1  want 
the  numbers,  I don’t  care  how  you  do  it,  I 
want  the  numbers’  — that  is  easily  commu- 
mcated  at  the  meeting,”  said  Henr)i 

“There  has  to  be  a tremendous  tolerance 
for  failure  in  Compstat,  because  it’s  through 
failure  that  we  Icam,”  he  said. 

The  plan  was  adopted  by  the  New 
Orleans  department  m 1996  under  then- 
Supermiendcnt  Richard  Pennington.  By 
1997,  armed  robbenes  fell  by  one-third  and 
assaults  by  nearly  one-fifth.  The  department 
began  handmg  out  annual  crime  reduction 
awards  to  those  distacts  where  the  dcclme 
was  most  dramatic,  creatmg  an  mcentive  for 
falsification,  said  some  pobce  veterans  who 
spoke  with  The  Times  Pica)nine. 

“\bu  knew  gomg  mto  these  meetmgs  that 
you  were  gomg  to  get  pounced  on  with  these 
quesbons,”  said  a former  district  commandet 
under  Pennmgton,  "There  was  always  this 
pressure  to  control  the  crime  m your  distnct, 
to  keep  the  numbers  down.  It’s  the  same 
thmg  you  have  m any  busmess.  If  your  boss 
tells  you  T want  to  see  this,  that,  the  other,’ 
you’ve  got  some  people  who  want  to 
mgratiate  themselves  so  bad  they’ll  do 
anythmg  to  look  good.  And  they’ll  do  it  by 
whatever  means  necessary.” 

The  danger  is  when  Compstat  is  used  as  a 
“bludgeon,"  Mike  Maltz,  a professor  of 
cnmmal  justice  at  the  Uruversity  of  lUmois  at 
Chicago,  told  the  newspaper. 

Numbers  are  just  one  of  the  indicators  of 
overall  performance  that  commanders 
should  look  at,  said  Hcnt)’.  The  Compstat 
program  has  grown  so  rapidly,  he  added,  that 
there  have  been  problems  with  its  adapta- 
don. 

He  likens  it  to  what  he  refers  to  as  “cargo 
cults.”  Back  in  the  early  1940s,  he  said, 
isolated  sociedes  living  m the  South  Pacific 
would  imitate  what  they  saw  militar)'  units 
domg  — clearmg  jungles,  creatmg  landmg 
strips,  radiomg  planes  and  receh’ing  cargo 
“from  giant  silver  birds.”  VClien  these 
soldiers  left,  natives  would  contmue  these 
actniaes.  but  using  a coconut  shell  to 
summon  the  crates  of  Coca-Cola  and  other 
desired  items. 

“People  go  to  a Compstat  meeting,  they 
send  a representative  to  two  or  three 
meetmgs,  they  see  the  interacdon  and  they 
go  back  to  their  places  and  copy  it  by  tote,” 
Henry  told  LEN.  “They  have  no  idea  what  is 
going  on  behmd  the  scenes,  what  make  it 
work,  the  organizational  changes  that  have  to 
take  place.  “If  you  don’t  change  your  culture 
to  accommodate  Compstat,  you're  gomg  to 
damage  it.  The  silver  bud  ain't  going  to  come 
and  take  away  your  enme." 

What  is  needed,  said  Henry,  is  sufficient 
quality  control.  Either  the  message  is  not 
bemg  communicated  properly  as  to  what  is 


really  wanted,  he  said,  or  sufficient  quality 
control  IS  not  bemg  pracQced.  He  recom- 
mended that  spot  checks  be  done,  where 
supervisors  grab  20  to  30  crime  reports  from 
preemets  and  call  victims  back  to  make  sure 
the  records  match  the  inadents. 

Although  there  have  been  other  mvesti- 
gadons  mto  the  downgradmg  of  crime 
statistics  in  the  New  Orleans  Police  Depart- 
ment, mcludmg  one  m 2002  mto  the  alleged 
reclassificadon  of  nonfatal  shootmgs  m the 
6th  District  as  “negligent  mjuncs,”  the  latest 
reveladons  mark  the  first  time  that  anyone 
has  been  fired  over  the  praedee. 

In  addition  to  Orazio.  Compass  termi- 
nated Lt.  Mike  Glasser,  Sgt.  Aaron  Blackwell, 
Sgt.  Gary  Le  Rouge  and  Officer  Stephen 
Knebel.  Probationary  Lt.  William  Ceravolo 
was  demoted  to  officer  and  suspended.  All 
are  appealmg  their  cases  before  the  CtvU 
Service  Commission. 

Compass  has  also  done  away  with  the 
crime  reduction  awards,  and  mstituted 
report-revicwmg  officers  m the  department’s 
mspecQons  division,  DeFillo  told  LEN. 
“Theu  job  IS  review  all  reports,  all  down- 
graded reports  — all  upgraded  reports  for 
that  matter  — to  msurc  that  they  were 
properly  classified,  and  also  do  quality 
assurance  checks  to  contact  victims  to  make 


sure  we  provided  quality  service  to  them,”  he 
said. 

Each  month,  a computet  printout  will  be 
generated  that  will  identify  all  downgraded 
reports.  A samplmg  will  be  done  to  make 
sure  they  were  downgraded  correctly, 

DeFillo  said. 

“There  is  nothmg  illegal  or  wrong  about 
downgradmg  if  it  meets  the  federal  guide- 
Unes,”  said  DeFillo.  "In  most  cases,  they  are 
done  properly." 

Raphael  Goyeneche,  executive  director  of 
the  Metropohtan  Crime  Commission,  ^es 
Compass  kudos  for  taken  the  steps  he  has, 
but  contends  that  the  department  needs  to 
complete  a more  extensive  audit.  Many  of 
the  measures  Compass  has  implemented 
were  first  recommended  m a report  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Municipal  Invesogaoon. 

"Those  procedures,  if  they  arc  adhered  to 
over  the  long  haul,  should  a go  a long  way 
toward  preventing  this  from  occurring  in  the 
future,”  he  told  LEN.  ‘3ut  what  we’ve  seen 
IS,  you  know,  the  department’s  memof)'  fades 
too  quickly  m some  of  this  and  they  don’t 
scrutinize  this  as  they  should." 

“I  think  It’s  beyond  credibility,  or  it’s 
strctclung  the  department’s  credibility  to  say 
that  this  problem  existed  exclusively  m one 
isolated  distnct,”  Goyeneche  added. 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“It’s  almost  like  a storybook  of  what  not  to  do.  The  message  to  the  victim  is:  ‘1  have  no  out. 
Who  am  I going  to  report  to?’  ” 

— W'djhtMitOH  Stott  .Attem^  Gtmeral  Chnsttm  Gn^trt,  ok  the  tnvtsSt^vt  rtport  that  txamntd  usuts 
turjmniKg  ex-Tatoma  cbttf  Damd  Bramt)  murder  of  bu  wrfe  and  hu  subsufutHt  sutcide.  (Story,  Page  1.) 


